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SHEEP OR ELK IN OUR FOREST RESERVES? 


THEIR NATURAL RANGE THREATENED BY THE ENCROACHMENT OF SHEE®, QUICK 
ACTION ALONE WILL SAVE THE ELK HERD OF YELLOWSTONE PARK FROM EXTINCTION 
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HERE be some men cannot abide a harmless, neces- 
* sary cat. Others do not like sheep. I once lived 

on the cow range. I don’t like the facial expression 
of a sheep, I don’t like his moral character, I don’t like 
the color of his hair, I don’t like the way he smells—I 
don’t like him in any way, shape nor manner. And today, 
even in all the hysteria about increasing our food supply, I like 
him less than ever. 

If the old cow man of the open range was something of a 
savage, none the less he was very much of a citizen. The taxes 
paid by: the cow men of the West have built towns, have built 
roads and schools and bridges. This cannot generally be said 
of taxes paid by 
sheep men. The 
owners of the great 
wandering bands of 
sheep in the semi- 
arid West do not 
pay any taxes at all. 
Listen to them and 
you would believe 
that the sheep was 
the most harm- 
less, useful and 
lovable animal in 
all the world—a 
veritable Mary’s 
little lamb. Multi- 
ply Mary’s little 
lamb by tens of 
thousands, and you 
have a pest and a 
plague. 

Cows long since have gone under 
wire—it was fate that they must do so. 
A cow man is willing to admit that now. 
Sheep also belong under wire today on 
a range owned and fenced by their owners, but 
you cannot get any sheep man on earth to admit 
that. Perhaps I may quote from a letter written 
by a very prominent statesman, known through- 
out the world, and one who has had wide expe- 
rience in the West. He says: 

“Wandering sheep do not belong anywhere. You 
are quite right. Sheep should be cultivated—but 
only on their own ground; for you have even to 
see that the sheep do not destroy the ground 
itself. On public pasture it is almost impossible 
to prevent the sheep from working even more 
injury than our average human fellow country- 
man will when left unchecked by law—and 
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that is putting the case about as strongly as I know how.” 

Any Western man knows that sheep not only ruin a range, 
but they ruin a soil—they cut it into dust, and often it literally 
blows away. Nothing grows after them. A horse will not fol- 
low them. Neither will any game animal. They wipe out not 
only the beauty of a landscape, but also the industrial value of 
a landscape and that absolutely. Perhaps you yourself may 
have seen the desert left behind by bands of sheep. It is a 
thing unspeakable. It does not belong longer in the history of 
our country. Bands of sheep trample out the nests of grouse 
and other birds—one year and all the grouse are gone. They 
will drive the trout out of a stream whose headwaters they pol- 
lute. They driye all 
wild game out of a 
country just as they 
drive out domestic 
animals’ Deer and 
elk will not follow 
them. They are a 
nuisance, a curse, a 
blight. 

Where do the 
large bands of s*eep 
range today? Waer- 
ever they can find a 
country that will 
tolerate them. We 
have of late set 
apart many  hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of acres in forest 
reserves, with the 

* alleged intent of 
preserving the forest water sheds and 
regulating the floods. To allay the 
local antagonism to these reserves it 
has been the governmental policy to 
allow both cow men and sheep men to range in these 
reserves, usually on a per capita basis; of course, not 
both cows and. sheep on the same range. For a long 
time the sheep man had his eye on the mountain forest 
reserves of Wyoming, Montana and Idaho. For a 
short time he has been able to prove to the satisfaction 
of certain state legislatures and certain departments in 
Washington that he is the owner of a sweet and peace- 
ful‘animal which is in itself one of the most useful, 
harmless and lovable of the American fauna. He has 
gotten into many forest reserves here and there, and 
even where that meant the total subversion of the de- 
clared policy of the Forestry Service. In more than 
one forest reserve sheep have ruined the water shed 
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forests, stripped the hill sides so that 
floods have ripped them to bits, cut out 
all the roots so long proclaimed to be the 
natural restraining influences of the down- 
bound floods gathered on the mountains. 
Of these facts 
the Forestry 
Service has for 
the most part 
remained _bliss- 
fully ignorant, or 
at least tena- 
ciously silent. 

Take, for in- 
stance, a forest 
reserve close to 
the Yellowstone 
Park, which 
Uncle Sam, good 
kindly soul, has 
thrown open to 
the sheep men. 
They range 
there, not 
through the en- 
tire spring and 
summer, but on 
an average only 
a couple of 
months. They 
are obliged to be 
taken out of the 
mountain region 
in the winter time and fed somewhere 
to the south in Idaho or Utah, often 
under fence. 

That might be all very well if the rang- 
ing of sheep on the forest reserves really 
settled the problem of the sheep man. In 
fact it does nothing of the kind. The 
use of the forest reserves only postpones 
the evil day. The wise sheep man is not 
the one who hangs on to this postponing 
policy, but the man who goes out and gets 
some range of his own where he can run 
sheep without asking consent of any one. 
The forest reserve proposition is simply 
temporary. It is not decisive. Hence it 
cannot be desirable. 

If we keep sheep close in around the 
Yellowstone Park we might as well say 
goodbye to the great elk herd of that Park. 
That is why I write this story, and why 
I wish every citizen of America might 
read it. 

Though there are other places where 
sheep can go and soon must go, there is 
no other sanctuary excepting the Yellow- 
stone Park where the elk possibly can go. 
Under the conditions obtaining in the last 
few years the great Park herd is without 
doubt being cut in two. There are not 
one-half the elk in the Yellowstone Park 
which you thought or think there are. 
There are not one-half so many as there 
were four or five years ago. In three 
years more there will not be a third as 
many as there are now. In five years more 
there very likely will be none at all. 

These statements, as I am very well 
aware, are apt to invoke a series of shrieks 
of agony from divers directions. Very 
well, we will discount all that and see 
about some of these things. 

Some wild-eyed individual a couple of 
years ago started the insane notion that 
there were over forty thousand elk in the 
Yellowstone Park, and that unless five 


ial 


thousand of the cows were killed by the 
government they would die of starvation— 
a half-wit notion that would have discred- 
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ited a cross-eyed moron. It was next sug- 
gested that it might be well to count the 
elk before killing five thousand cows. That 
count was made by the Biological Survey. 
It did not in the least run true to form. 


ze Pat! it 


Immense, congested herds of elk do not mean plenty—they mean extinction 


The Survey report, if ever it had been pub- 
lished, would have shown that inside of the 
Yellowstone Park and on much of the win- 
ter range of the reserves North and North- 
west of the Park, there could be found 
only a little over fourteen thousand elk. 
Something of a discrepancy! 

Now comes the last chapter of all this 
counting talk. The Interior Department 
and the Agricultural Department together 
made a count last winter. It has been 
stated they agreed on 30,000! Marvelous 
accuracy! But within a month I have 
learned from the Biological Survey that 
they “could not make it over 17,000.” I 
would wager my fortune that half that 
number would be far nearer right. At 
the time the famous “joint count” was 
proposed I wrote: 

“It is proposed to send the counters out 
in pairs, one from the Forestry Service and 
one from the Interior Department. These 
gentlemen are blithely to mount their little 
snowshoes, place on their backs the mere 
trifle of fifty pounds or so, and tripping 
lightly across the mountain peaks, are to 
run every individual elk to his lair and ask 
him to hold still while he is being counted. 
It is an even bet now whether they will 
bring in fifty thousand elk or five thou- 
sand. I will back my own. estimate, of less 
than six thousand elk now inside the actual 
lines of the Yellowstone Park, at any sea- 
son of the year. I will stand by the West- 
ern ranchers who live near the Park and 
against all the learned gentlemen of the 
East and Northeast and East East by 
South East.” 

The first Biological Survey investigation 
brought out some distressing truths. More 
is the pity that the report which that Sur- 
vey made has not been printed and scat- 
tered broadcast over the land. Depart- 
mental Washington killed it—the bureau 
discrepancies were getting to be too 
great! Bureau “courtesy” suppressed the 
report. I am not privileged to give 
the details, but I know that some of their 
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investigators found north of the Park over 
four hundred elk that had been killed for 
their tusks alone two years ago. Seventeen 
splendid bull elk were found in one spot, 
and not a knife had been put in the car- 
: cass of one of 
them, not a 
pound had been 
used for food. 
They had been 
killed in sheer 
cold - blooded 
devilishness, for 
the sake of the 
ten or twenty- 
five dollars the 
pair of tusks 
would bring. It 
is entirely wrong 
to believe that 
since the Order 
of Elks has dis- 
credited the 
wearing of elk 
teeth the slaugh- 
ter of elk for 
the teeth has 
ceased. Nothing 
of the sort is 
true. A good 
pair of elk tusks, 
well marked, is 
the same as from 
ten to thirty dollars anywhere around the 
Park today. 

Now, if you have ever seen the network 
of game trails on the snow leading to the 
torn carcasses of elk which were shot 
down for the teeth—if you will count four 
hundred such blots on the landscape—and 
four hundred blots on our national, honor 
—you may begin to feel more serious about 
these things. But that is not a fraction. 

Last winter I had a telegram from a 
department in Washington asking me to go 
out to Yellowstone Park to have a look at 
the tremendous herds of elk which had 
come down around the mammoth Hot 
Springs. I did not need to go out. I knew 
very well what that elk herd meant. It 
meant that the elk had been driven out on 
new migration lines. It means the present 
destruction of the Park herd. 

That was two years ago, in 1915. In 
the month of December, 1916, when heavy 
snows had again driven the great herd out 
to the north on its new migration lines, 
there were over four hundred elk killed 
just north of the Park line. Most of them 
were killed for their teeth, some of them 
for meat. This is the third great killing 
in that part of the country in the winter 
season of which there is record within the 
last three years. It would be moderate to 
state that over two thousand elk have been 
killed just north of the Park in that time. 
The bands which come down north of the 
Yellowstone River between Hell Roaring 
Creek and the mouth of the Gardiner 
River, supply most of the animals for 
what might be called the Gardiner butch- 
eries. I don’t suppose that the official 
counters, however good they were, ever 
counted half the elk that were killed. That 
is a large country, and in the winter it is 
very difficult, as any ski runner who has 
ever tried it can tell. As I have been over 
it on ski myself I know something of what 
the counting of elk really means. And 





the winter of 1916-1917 was yet worse— 
all the Government authorities admitted 
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there had been “very heavy 

As an off-set to these sickening details 
of slaughter the Biological Survey can 
show you pictures of three thousand elk 
in one band near the government ranch in 
the Jackson’s 
Hole country 
south of the 
Park—for, as we 
must know, the 
government 
drives the elk off 
their natural 
range, where 
they can feed 
themselves, into 
a country where 
they must be fed 
artificially. Look 
at one of these 
great elk pic- 


tures, of which 
there are very 
many, and you 


will be able to 
say with great 
enthusiasm with 
the scientists and 
the New York 
sportsmen, “How 
wonderful !” 
There are just 
as many elk as 
there ever were. Let us go kill them all 
at once. Let us by preference kill five 
thousand cows first!” 

Last year the Forest Service allowed the 
grazing down of the country south of the 
Yellowstone Park. The elk marched 
south, thin and starving, over fifty miles 
of bare ground. They got to the Gov- 
ernment hay in time to die. 

In a great deal of this general slaughter 
the bulls are killed only for their teeth, 
because they are tough and thin, and not 
very good eating. A great many cows are 
killed for meat. Also a great many calves 
are killed for meat. If you like, you may 
be shown certain pictures of detached 
heads of elk calves found north of the 
Park by government investigators—calves 
killed for meat. 

Being of but feeble intellect perhaps 
myself, I do not see just what good it does 
either to kill five thousand cow elk to save 
their lives, or to count five thousand or 
fifty thousand elk, and do nothing further 
to save their lives. While the Biological 
Survey prepares to count, and the Forestry 
Service prepares to argue, the tusk hunter 
and the meat hunter and the game butcher 
are already on their way. 

And now comes the last and most in- 
credible horror of them all. U. S. Sena- 
tors Myers and Walsh of Montana have 
presented to them a Montana petition ask- 
ing Mr. Hoover in the guise of “Food 
Conservation” to decree the killing of all 
the Yellowstone elk, only a few to be left 
under fence! This seems unbelievable, but 
it is true. 

I have been simply building up to the 
point of saying that a distinct and terrible 
emergency exists today regarding the elk 
herd of the Yellowstone Park. Within a 
few years at most the elk will be as ex- 
tinct as the buffalo. 

Nothing at all has gone wrong with na- 
ture if only we had left nature alone. But 
we have not left nature alone. We have not 
left the elk able to take care of themselves. 


losses.” 
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I sat in a little conference with the 
heads respectively of the Forestry Service 
and the Biological Survey at Washington 
not long ago. The three of us bent over 
a map showing all the forest reserves 





Driven from their natural feeding grounds, these elk died of starvation 


around the Yellowstone Park. A finger 
rested on the great Teton refuge, where 
there are so many elk south of the Park. 
“We ought,” said one of the department 
heads, ”to go into the work of catching 
elk down here south of the Park and 
planting them in east of the Park in the 
Shoshone Reserve where there are no elk 
today.” 

Did you ever hear anything more hope- 
less, more futile, more absurd? Both gen- 
tlemen looked at me reprovingly when I 
suggested that it would be a long way 
round by rail from the Teton Reserve to 
the Shoshone Reserve, and also suggested 
that the transplanting of elk would not be 
necessary if the elk were allowed a chance 
to arrange their own plans of life. 

Since that time another little instance of 
monkeying with nature has come up and 
gotten into news notice. There were six 
thousand Mexican quail caught in the 
southwest and carried up to Pennsylvania 
for transplanting. That was in the fall of 
1916. Three thousand of the quail were 
dead before January first, 1917. That was 
slaughter. It was not conservation. It 
was not leaving nature alone. 

The U. S. Forestry made this statement 
of the sheep situation around Yellowstone 
Park: 

“The number of sheep authorized to 
graze on the National Forests around the 
Yellowstone Park during the grazing sea- 
son of 1916 was as follows: 





Peta bass shi wc teee 102,000 
POOMINOER 7 osi6 Goce ks 48,800 
CemnN Suc 8S. hia ly catbadawe 63,000 
BO | 2a eich, ccs Sth 135,000 
DMN ia S23 ecdas 71,300 
PONE. chi 5 Saeoe en 129,000 
OM A. GAL. wesc tee es 20,000 

, Rees eee ee 569,100 


With this came a map in several very 
fetching colors, each color representing 
some phase of the cattle industry in the 
forest reserves, and in the state game pre- 
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serves. There were two years ago at least 
a half a million sheep scattered around 
the Park, some of them far enough not to 
damage, some of them close enough to be 
extremely damaging. There are probably 

over a million in 


fact. No sheep 
man holds to his 
lease. The For- 


est Service does 
not know. Usual- 
fy, iti ois. seid, 
twice as many 
sheep are run in 
as are paid for. 
I suppose a mil- 
lion is closer to 
the truth than 
half a million. 
In U. S. Forest- 
ry statistics one 
can have no con- 


fidence at. all. 
They'‘do not 
know the facts. 


What départ- 
mental Wash- 
ington does not 
know about its 
own business 
would make a 
handsome report 
all by itself. 

A part of the country west of the Park, 
between the Targhee and Gallatin National 
Forests, and east of the Madison National 
Forest, on the map was done in a pretty 
baby blue color, of itself very fetching. 
A foot note said regarding this baby blue 
patch, “Cattle range—no sheep.” 


“You surely don’t mean that,” I re- 
marked to the department head. 
“Oh, yes, I do,” was the reply. “Sheep 


run here on the Targhee National Forest” 
—and the departmental index finger was 
laid upon a tract done in a nice apple 
green. 

Now, the truth is that a summit or di- 
vide lies between apple green and baby 
blue. It would be a most crude and impo- 
lite thing for any sheep man to allow his 
sheep to run from the apple green part 
of the map over into the baby blue part 
of it. The head of the Forestry Depart- 
ment considered that as an impossible 
thing. Had it occurred, it must only have 
been when the sheep men had presented 
their cards and explained the matter. As 
a matter of fact, none the less the sheep 
themselves last summer and fall a year ago 
were so very rude as to get off their reserve 
of apple green and to spread pretty widely 
over the baby blue tract on the head waters 
of the south fork of the Madison and in 
many creeks thereabouts—going up to 
within eight miles or less of the very line 
of the Yellowstone Park. This, be it re- 
membered, is precisely on the migration of 
the elk westbound in the fall to the winter 
range of this country which the sheep, now 
were using illegally as summer range. 

I explained to Mr. Graves, U. S. For- 
ester, that sheep had been seen in that 
country not by one man, but by several. 
“Oh, a few might have gotten in there,” 
was his reply. “I believe we did have a 
report on that from somewhere in Phila- 
delphia. Of course the shee> were ordered 
out at once—I think perhaps they were out 
before I got the complaint.” 

Fine! But the result of the rude action 
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on the part of these illiterate sheep is 
that no elk will cross that country for at 
least another year, perhaps never again. It 
means that when the spring thaws come 
the upper waters of the best grayling 
stream’ on earth 
will be so pol- 
luted that the 
fish will leave it. 
Worst of all, it 
means that the 
government at 
Washington does 
not know what 
is going on. 

There are 
twice as many 
sheep on these 
forest reserves 
as has been Be- 
lieved. There are 
less than half as 
many elk left 
as has been be- 
lieved. The elk 
are being crowd- 
ed off their own 
natural winter 
feeding grounds, 
and more and 
more are being 
forced into un- 
natural habits, so 
that they need 
artificial support. 
The entire balance of nature has been dis- 
turbed by the advent of commercial man. 

All the elk which are driven back by 
sheep into the park in the late fall are 
obliged to try to live through on range 
which is not winter range. A large per 
cent. of the herd perishes for these reasons 
every year in any case. Forced back into 
the Park in unnatural numbers, this natural 
toll is increased. The end is not very far off. 

As to the chance an elk has outside of 
the Park, we may take the very pretty 
proof presented in the opening last fall of 
the Gallatin State Game Refuge. That 
refuge had in it twc thousand elk. One 
thousand of them were killed the first 
season. Had it been possible to kill the 
other half that would have been done. It 
may be done next year: 

The average citizen not posted in these 
matters does not know the bloodthirstiness 
of some men. There was an artist, whose 
name I could easily give, a man who has 
done big game pictures for railroads and 
for private individuals. Not so very long 
ago he went on a trip in the Jackson’s Hole 
country. He had his rifle equipped with a 
silencer so that its report was very faint. 
Out of one band of elk he shot down thir- 
ty-five head, and stood laughing at the 
confusion of the elk, who did not know 
whence the firing was coming. 

As to the tusk hunters, they would not 
stop at thirty-five—they would kill thirty- 
five thousand indeed if they had the 
chance. The calf-killers and cow-killers 
also take their toll all around the Park 
every fall. The little ranchers all live on 
elk all winter. And meantime nature 
takes her toll. To cap all these we con- 
fuse and disturb and break up all the 
habits of the elk themselves. The rem- 
nants of the old west-bound winter migra- 
tion from the Park, normally about fifteen 
hundred head, turn wearily back into the 
high snow country. Starving there, they 
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work north of their old exit point, the 
Madison River near the junction of the 
Firehole and the Gibbon, and hence we 
get the phenomena of “extraordinary num- 
bers of elk” in the upper part of the Park. 


It is possible to transport elk from their natural ranges to 


These numbers do not mean plenty. They 
mean extinction. Hence we get these pic- 
tures of four hundred elk killed for their 
teeth, pictures of the heads of calves shot 
down for meat. 

This is an emergency and a terrible one 
in the history of the elk herd. It is a state 
of affairs which every citizen of America 
ought to resent. It ought to be resented 
by every department head in Washington. 
There ought to be no more argument about 
it, nO more map painting, and no more 
count taking. Something ought to be done 
about it, and done now. 

The sheep ought to be taken out of every 
foot of the forest reserves near the Park 
which normally constitute winter range for 
the elk herd. If this be not done, and if 
all these destructive agencies be allowed 
to advance in geometrical proportion, as 
indeed is the case now, we may say good- 
bye to our elk herd very soon, whether or 
not we like that. 

One last instance of sheep modesty. A 
petition has gone from Washington State 
to the Interior Department asking the 
opening up of the National Parks them- 
selves to sheep! This in the name of “food 
conservation.” 

Much of this deplorable situatior arises 
from the erroneous numbers credited to 
the elk herd in the-Park. Fired by the pic- 
tures of vast herds of elk—two thousand, 
twenty-five hundred, three thousand in one 
bunch—in the hay countries south of the 
Park in the winter time, the killers clamor 
for more chance at these elk. Now comes 
Wyoming and opens to shooting a part of 
the old Teton Refuge just south of the 
Yellowstone Park, which has so long been 
a sanctuary for the elk which come out of 
the Park in that direction! What next? 
What hope have the elk left? 

The natural division of the two great 
herds, the northern and the southern herd, 
of the Park, is roughly along a line run- 
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ning between the Thumb and the Lake 
Hotel. The Hayden Valley elk mostly 
drift north. Those south of the Thumb 
and in east of there usually go into 
the Jackson’s Hole country along the 
Snake River. 
All of this 
country ought to 
remain forever 
shut to the 
rifles. Now Wy- 
oming threatens 
to open it to the 
rifles. In lieu of 
that country, the 
talk is that other 
reserves will be 
closed to shoot- 
ing — but only 
such reserves as 
have no elk in 
them! Is _ this 
not in every way 
truly a_ picture 
of American 
game ~ preserva- 
tion? 

So now you 
have your. elk 
starved, harried. 
forsaken, dis - 
tressed, strug- 
gling as_ best 
they can to make 
a living. I have 
seen that sort of thing going on in the win- 
ter time myself inside the Yellowstone 
Park. I am not writing by proxy, and not on 
hearsay—I know what I am writing about 
at first hand. I know how much the sheep 
have got in on the old migration lines of 
the elk. I know that an emergency does 
exist right now in regard to the great herd 
of the Park—the last great herd of elk in 
all the world, which will have no success- 
ors in all the world. The ways of wild 
game are far better studied on the ground 
than on maps. As a sort of rough-neck 
naturalist myself, I know very well that 
game does not always run according to 
schedule. Mr. Stephen D. Mather, of the 
Interior Department, the man who I think 
has done more for the good of America 
than any department man who ever worked 
in Washington, was this fall very much 
grieved over the fact that practically all 
the antelope in the northern part of the 
Park had gotten out over the fence on top 
of the heavy snow drifts. They had lo- 
cated themselves over toward Electric 
Park, where they were being fed. Mr. 
Mather wanted to have them driven back 
into the Park, and found that very diffi- 
cult. At last accounts this migration of 
the antelope had not been corrected. 

In the year 1912-13 pretty much ail the 
black-tail deer in the Park, about fifteen 


other preserves 


-hundred in all, left at the west and north- 


west part of the Park and wandered clear 
over into the Bitterroot range. They al! 
were killed. The gleeful hunters comment- 
ed on the extreme ease with which they 
could kill these “tame deer.” None of 
those deer ever came back. 

What made them leave? 

In 1900-01 nearly all the porcupines of 
the Park left, and are now just going back. 
No one knows why they left, any more 
than why the squirrels used to migrate in 
countless thousands from Tennessee as far 
north as Vermont. Game has its own no- 
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tions about these things, and no scientist 
has evér fathomed them. 

In 1912-13 there were seventeen hundred 
antelope in the northern part of the Park. 
The next year there were only five hundred 
or six hundred 
left. I am now 
giving figures 
taken on the 
ground and not 
on the maps and 
not in Washing- 
ton. 

What may we 
expect in regard 
to elk migra- 
tion? We may 
expect the same 
phenomena that 
occurred with 
the aorthern 
buffalo herd in 
1883. It disap- 
peared all at 
once, as though 
the earth had 
swallowed it. 
The next year 
the fur boats 
carried almost 
no robes down 
the Missouri 
River. The buf- 
falo were gone. The land 
ready for the bone-pickers following 
wolfers and the skin hunters. A _ species 
had been crowded beyond the bearing point. 
With elk and buffalo it is much as it is 
with the Choctaw Indians of Oklahoma. 
Crowd them too far, change their natural 
ways of life too much, and they cease to 
breed. Harry and harass them too much— 
any species—and it does not reproduce. 
The bear in the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi, 
once so abundant that it was no unusual 
thing to kill a dozen in a week on a hunt, 
disappeared almost at once when they did 
go—there are very few left there now. 

This is what will happen by and by—it 
may happen very, very quickly, and then 
be too late to correct. The rifles of the 
tusk hunters and meat hunters will con- 
tinue their work on the north. The State 
of Wyoming will open still more of the old 
sanctuary on the south. Scientists will 
feebly try to transplant a few elk, and will 
fail in it. Harried and harassed, driven 
out of its old natural habits, the elk will 
cease to breed. 

Then all at once some great conclusion 
—one of the inscrutable conclusions of na- 
ture—will take place in the animating spirit 
of the elk herd, whatever that may be. As 
did the black-tail, they will go out in a 
great migration, streams of them joining 
all in one body, And then they will be 
killed. 

We will have no more elk after that. 
Our Parks will all be bare of them. An 
elk will become a curiosity even as a buf- 
falo is today. We will have completed 
then—rapidly, perhaps very rapidly indeed 
—one more chapter in the record of 
American life in contact with nature. 

I call all the male citizens of the United 
States to join with me in the belief and 
in the protest that this is a distinct emerg- 
ency which ought to be handled not later, 
but now. 

All around the Yellowstone Park we set 
up a series of forest reserves which some 


was made 
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said were intended to act as barriers for 
the Park, as guardian strips tending to 
save the forests and the game of the 
Yellowstone Park just that much more. 
Then we turned some of these barriers into 


But if the elk are weakened by starvation they cannot stand the journey 


Chinese walls of pollution beyond which 
no game would go—the sheep range. The 
U. S. Forester in his letter and on his map 
points out that there are certain refuges 
where elk are not shot at all. Surround 
those refuges with sheep trails, and no elk 
will ever go to them at all. How long the 
local supply will then last is easily to be 
seen from the record of the Gallatin game 
refuge above referred to. You can guess 
the answer. It is not far off. 

Now the elk herd is one great asset of 
the Yellowstone Park. Handled with any 
sort of intelligence, just let alone, it would 
last forever. When that herd is gone our 
elk all are gone. There is no place else on 
earth for these elk to go. There is no way 
on earth to keep them other than the way 
that has been devised by nature for their 
keeping. Now, which do you want, sheep 
or elk? 

If you could solve the sheep problem 
permanently by allowing sheep in the for- 
est reserves, even if that meant wiping out 
all the elk, perhaps a few business men 
would say that ought to be done. But it 
must be remembered all the time that the 
use of the forest reserves by sheep does 
not settle the problem of the sheep man at 
all. He can only keep his sheep in there 
a very brief part of the year, on an average 
not over a couple of months. Those two 
months mean the ruin of the range for 
twenty years. They mean the permanent 
driving into other migration lines of the 
elk which formerly used that part of the 
range as their winter highway. So, the elk 
are wiped out; but there still remains be- 
fore the sheep man the ultimate problem 
of a range of his own. If the sheep man 
asks the benefit of civilization and does not 
pay for the civilization itself, if he de- 
stroys more than he brings into civiliza- 
tion, he is not paying his way; and he who 
does not pay his way is no citize>. 

The wiping out of a species from the 
surface of the earth is a sad thing to con- 
template, a thing to make a man heart- 
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sick in the pondering. As to the imminent 
passing of the species of elk on this con- 
tinent, the time to ponder that is today, 
and not tomorrow. 

In the winter of 1894 everybody thought 
' there were at 
least five hun- 
dred wild buf- 
falo left in the 
Yellowstone 
Park. Captain 
George S. An- 
derson, the 
Park Superin- 
tendent, at that 
time told me he 
thought there 
were over six 
hundred, when 
with a friend, 
Elwood Hofer, 
.and a couple of 
private ‘soldiers, 
I started on a 
snow - shoe trip 
through the 
Park with the 
purpose of find- 
ing and photo- 
graphing the 
wild buffalo. We 
discovered the 
truth—the Park 
buffalo herd was almost gone. Instead of 
there being six hundred left alive, we could 
not make over a hundred and twenty-five, 
and were confident that we counted some of 
them more than once. Mr. Haynes, the 
photographer who went in at the same 
time, thought there were only about sev- 
enty-four head. Without any boasting I 
may say that my own story of that trip, 
printed in the old Forest and Stream, and 
the photographs of Mr. F. J. Haynes pre- 
sented with it, saved what few buffalo 
there were left then in the Yellowstone 
Park. Today there are more than three 
hundred wild buffalo alive in the Park. 
That is because of one newspaper story. 

I wrote that story, and I ay glad that 
I did. I am writing this one about the elk 
now as earnestly as I know how because 
I know there is just as much need for 
making the facts known regarding the elk” 
as there ever was in regard to the buf- 
falo. 

In 1894 the forest reserves were not es- 
tablished as they are now. There were no 
sheep in around the Park. But now, with 
rifles all around its edge, ready to go to 
work, we begin to cut off the natural exit 
of the game into many or all of its old 
scattered wintering places. We extermi- 
nate without regard to law, and less re- 
gard to reason. These are facts, my broth- 
ers. The more unwelcome they are, the 
more proof that something ought to be 
done now. Tell your Congressman—even 
though he live in Wyoming, Montana or 
Idaho—that is the way you feel, and that 
he must do it if he stays in the place 
where he is taking down his salary. Take 
the sheep out of the forests. Put them 
under wire. It must be done some day. 
Of course this means an industrial and 
a political fight. As to the strength of the 
sheep interests in state legislatures, no 
argument is needed. They swing the bal- 
ance of power in more than one state. Un- 
til the Forestry Service has courage enough 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 176) 
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There was more buck to that buckboard Look closely and you will see Iam net- Suddenly out of an apparently empty 


than to any cayuse that wore hair 


ting a fish, not catching a butterfly 


pool came a whale of a beauty 


THE BRONZE BEAUTY OF PLASTER POOL 


“NEWT” 


NEWKIRK RELATES HIS REMINISCENCES OF A MONSTER SPECKLED TROUT 


THAT PROVED THE TRUTH OF THE SMALL BOY’S MAXIM “FISH WON’T EAT FEATHERS” 


HE sun had politely, bowed himself 

out of sight and the June twilight 

was deepening when the buckboard 
bucked its way into a clearing and stopped 
before a comfortable little farmhouse. 

“Well, fellers, here we be at the end of 
the road,” says Zeke Wilkins, who had 
driven us six miles in from the station. 
Nick Scott, my pal on more than one fish- 
ing trip, and I tumbled out, glad to stretch 
our legs, and got busy unloading our camp 
equipment. “How do you feel, old scout?” 
says I to Nick. ‘ Vell,” says Nick, “I feel 
as if about six inches of my backbone is 
stickin’ up thru my hat, is it?—that buck- 
board is sure some rough-rider, what! 
How do you feel, Newt?” “I don’t feel 
a-tall,” says I; “I’m numb and paralyzed!” 

Zeke Wilkins’ family consisted of one 
wife and one son. She was a motherly 
soul and gave us a genuine 24-karat wel- 
come while her husband stabled the horses. 
Josiah, the son—a kid about nine years old 
—wasn’t much to look at and it was all I 
could do to keep from bustin’ out laffin’ 
when I clapped my eyes on him. Josiah 
had brick-red hair, a cute little snub of a 
nose and the freckles on his face were so 
thick they crowded each other. When he 
grinned (and he was always grinnin’) 
there was an upper front tooth absent from 
roll-call and this gave him a most ludi- 
crous appearance. When Nature made 
Josiah’s face she must have hurried to 
finish the job—as it was she nearly ruined 
him. But in spite of his homeliness there 
was something likable about the young- 
ster’s sunny smile and twinkling eyes. Nick 
and I warmed up to him at once. 

After supper we loosened our belts, tilled 
our pipes and began to pump Zeke on the 
prospects of what had brought us so far 
from the big burg—fishing. He explained 
that Plaster River flowed southward along 
his farm and emptied into Plaster Lake 
two miles below; also that there were 
plenty of camping places along the stream 
where we could pitch our tent. “As fur as 
fish is concerned,” he concluded, “I guess 
Josiah knows more about thet’n I do.” 

Then we pumped the kid and gathered 
from his testimony that there were trout in 
the river up to a pound and better. Josiah 
told us of an “ole golwholloper” he had 
hooked and lost the day before while his 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


eyes bugged out with excitement and the 
end of the story left him panting for breath. 

Next morning Zeke loaded our duffle on 
the buckboard and drove down river to- 
ward the lake. Nick and I preferred to 
walk. Josiah joined the procession. A 
short distance above where the river en- 
tered the lake we found an ideal spot to 
pitch the tent back a little way from the 
river at the edge of a pine grove. We 
had brought with us considerable grub 
and after making arrangements for Josiah 
to bring us butter, milk and eggs at inter- 
vals Zeke and his red-headed heir wished 
us good luck and departed. 

It was noon by the time we had the tent 
pinned down, fir-balsam bedding inside, 
wood cut and everything put to rights. By 
that time we were ready for canned pork- 
and-beans, bacon, biscuits and tea. 


stream for fly fishing. From top to 
bottom, as we afterward found, there 
were few places the angler could not wade. 
It was a series of rips and glassy pools 
with plenty of room for the back-cast. 
After we had strung up our rods I told 
Nick I would hike upstream along the tote 
road a mile or two and fish down while he 
started in fishing up and we would whip 
away until we met. Before I was out of 
sight he yelled, “I got one, Newt!—’bout 
twelve ounces! They’re here, boy, they’re 
here!” Then I hot-footed it faster’n ever 
and kept up the pace for half an hour 
when I left the road and started fishing. 
The first pool yielded nothing, but when 
I flipped my fly on the one below it a 
speckled beaut came for the feathers like 
an angry little bull, got the barb well set 
in his upper jaw and fought out a pretty 
battle to a finish against my tough little 
five-ounce bamboo before I dipped him— 
a plump half-pounder. The next one (a 
size larger) in the same pool hadn’t been 
on two seconds until he took a turn around 
a root and bade me farewell. Leisurely I 
worked my way downstream enjoying 
every minute of that balmy June afternoon 
—taking a trout here, missing a rise there 
and perhaps losing a fish over yonder. 
When I took stock I found I had half a 
dozen fish in my basket, then I quit—if 
Nick had as many we were sure of enough 


P LASTER River was certainly an idéal 


for supper. After passing several tempt- 
ing pools I saw my pal below me sprawled 
on the banks under the shade and pulling 
away at his pipe. 

“Well,” says I coming up, “how did you 
make out?” “Eight sntall ones,” says he; 
“how many in your basket?” “Six,” says 
I, “but no whales.” “Say, Newt,’ Nick 
goes on, “jevver see a sweller pool than 
this’n in front of us?” Looking it over 
as I filled my pipe I had to confess I 
hadn’t. Altho deep the water was crystal 
clear and the boulder-strewn bottom could 
be made out in any part of it. On the 
farther side the trees shaded it and water 
slid into it from above as smooth as mo- 
lasses. That pool sure looked like a lurk- 
ing place for big ones. 

“How many did you yank out of there?” 
says I flopping down beside Nick. “That’s 
the curious part of it,” says he; “I lashed 
that puddle from head to tail,switched flies 
three times and never got a rise.” “Well,” 
says I, “that’s the way it goes—in the pool 
where you're sure you'll take an old boos- 
ter, there’s nothin’ doin’, but jest get to 
castin’ careless where you think they ain’t 
—and you find they IS! I tell you, Nicko- 
demus, it’s the unexpected that always hap- 
pens in fishing.” “Right here,” says Nick, 
“you spilled a mouthful.” Well, we were 
sitting quietly, pulling away at our briers 
with our eyes on the pool and wondering 
why there were no trout in it, when sud- 
denly something happened! 


zagging out from the trees on the 

opposite side and started on its peril- 
ous flight across the pool.’ It had fluttered 
bravely over half its journey when a wisp 
of a breeze caught it in midair and 
turned it a summersault into the pool. 
Scarcely had it struck the water than up 
from the shadow of a boulder swiftly rose 
what I believe was the godfather of all 
Plaster River trout! At the surface he 
rolled on his side, half out of water, the 
bronze of him catching the sunlight. Then 
he opened his mouth, sucked in the flut- 
tering insect and when he submerged, hit 
the surface a slap with his big, broad tail 
that made the spray fly! Speechless, we 
watched him settle quietly down in the 


fps white moth-miller came zig- 
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Nick and I had quite a controversy as to 
who. should make the first cast 


boulder’s shadow where he remained great- 
ly fanning his tail to keep his position in 
the current. 

“Jumpin’ Jehosephat, did you see that!” 
gasps Nick. “Did I see it!” I stutters, 
pinching myself until I -hollered “Ouch!” 
“Nick, if you saw what I saw you saw a 
whale!” “That trout’ll weigh six .pounds, 
if he weighs an ounce!” whispers Nick. 
“Six pounds!” sneers I; “if that trout 
don’t weigh nine pounds, I’ll eat it raw!” 
“Naw, naw,” says Nick, “he’ll never go 
nine pounds—I said six pounds.” “I heard 
what you said,” snaps I, “but where did 
you ever get any medals for guessin’ the 
correct weight of fish? I’ve got ten dollars 
to your five that trout weighs nine pounds. 
Now either dig up or shut up!” 

“Aw, don’t make a durn fool out of 
yourself, Newt,” says Nick, pickin’ up his 
rod; “there’ll be plenty of time to bet your 
money after I catch that trout.” “After 
YOU catch it!” I scoffs; “who elected 
YOU to catch that trout? Did YOU see 
it first?” “Aw, well, growls Nick, throw- 
ing down his rod, “if you feel that way 
about it go ahead and cast. I like to fish 
as well as anybody, but thank goodness I 
ain’t no fish-hog!” “You call me a fish- 
hog,” hisses I, bristling up, “and I'll knock 
your nose around your left ear! If you 
think you own this river and everything in 
it, go ahead and cast for that trout! I 
wouldn't throw it a fly now if I knew it 
would swaller it whole!” “And after the 
way you’ve talked,” says Nick very peev- 
ish, “if that trout was to walk up here on 
the bank and try to take my fly out of my 
hand, I’d jerk it away from him!” Then 
we sat there and sulked for ten minutes. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” says Nick at 
last; “you’re such a reckless gambler I'll 
match you to see which of us has the first 
cast at that trout?” “That’s agreeable to 
me,” says I, and we dug up a couple of 
pennies. Nick won. Then we agreed that 
if each man should make one cast without 
a rise, we were each to cast for intervals 
of exactly ten mirutes. 

Nick scratched his head as he went thru 
his fly book. He studied the pool, the 
clouds and the slant of the sun. Then he 
bent on a Parmachene Belle and sneaking 
upstream soaked it well by a few casts. 
Moving quietly down to the edge of the 
pool behind a big rock, he stripped out 
about 35 feet of silk until he got his fly 
sailing well, then dropped Miss “Belle” 
well across the pool and above the trout, 
letting his fly sink as it moved with the 
current. At the psychological instant he 
twitched the fly homeward. It passed up- 


stream from the fish and within three feet 
of his nese, but the big beauty never batted 
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While mosquitos bit fiercely we discussed 
plans to make the big trout bite 


an eye. Nick reeled in with a sigh and 
climbed up to where I sat. “Go to it,” 
says he. 

I already had my fly on—a White Miller 
with a lightweight body on a No. 8 hook— 
but I rested the pool perhaps ten minutes. 
Without wetting the fly I got it going well 
and dropped it as lightly as I could about 
ten feet above the trout. As it floated 
downstream on the surface I jiggled it 
slightly—twice! My heart began to climb 
into my mouth as the big fellow started 
slowly to rise—but a foot beneath my fly 
he shied off and returned off to his position 
while the feathers floated over him. 

During his next ten minutes’ try Nick 
still stuck to his sunken fly theory, chang- 
ing flies once, but without result. When 
my turn came I had on a dry fly leader 
and a dry fly—a Hare’s Ear. I floated it 
over the fish twice, but it was N. G. I had 
just switched to a member of the “Dun” 
family when Nick hollered, “Time!” and 
I left my post in disgust. 


AM not going to dwell on how we 
| thrashed that pool turn about all after- 

noon with never a rise from the wise 
old speckled fox. We tried flies wet and 
dry—we served ’em to him floating and 
fluttering frantically, in all colors of the 
rainbow until there seemed to be nothing 
left untried in our “Bibles of Feathers” 
from Genesis to Revelation, but it was all 
without avail. The sun was down and the 
shadows were deepening on the pool before 
we admitted defeat and collected our tackle 
to trudge campward. Nick began turning 
over flat stones. “Lost something?” says 
I. “Nope,” says he, “I just found it,” and 
he held up a fat, glossy cricket. He flipped 
it into the pool. It was too dark to make 
out the cricket itself, but we could see 
the little wrinkles its struggles left on the 
surface as it floated down in the waning 
light. 

Presently there was a swirl, a gleam of 
gold on the dark surface and the cricket 
went the way of the moth-miller! ‘Well, 
he’s still there,” sighs Nick. “Yes,” says 
I, “and I’m guessin’ he’ll stay there until 
he learns less sense than he has at the 
present writing.” Then we jogged toward 
the tent. 

After supper we sat until late before.a 
little blaze of cheer, burning up tobacco, 
fighting mosquitoes and planning how to 
bring about the downfall of that Solomon 
of Plaster Pool. Next morning when the 
first suggestion of dawn fell upon the pool 
we were there to offer the big fellow 
feathers for breakfast. We had crept 
from our blankets in darkness and sneaked 
to the spot like a couple of Injuns, ambus- 


AM 






Came the limit to Nick’s patience and he 
splashed a big rock into the pool 


cading ourselves behind the big rock. We 
thought perhaps in the gray of morning he 
might mistake a fly with a string to it for 
the real thing. But after half an hour’s 
quiet casting we gave up in despair. As 
the day grew brighter we could make out 
our quarry in his same old position. Then 
we returned to camp, snatched a ‘bite of 
breakfast and hiked back to the pool. By 
mid-afternoon that fish had got on our 
nerves to such an extent that we were not 
fit to associate with each other—we were 
both crochetty, crabbed and snappy and be- 
gan to criticise each other’s casting. The 
climax came when Nick, who had changed 
flies five times, laid down his rod and 
snatching up as big a stone as he could 
lift heaved it into the pool with a mighty 
splash right on top of the trout! 

“You durn fool,” says I, “what are you 
doin’!” “T’ll teach that old, lantern-jawed, 
over-grown, pie-faced fish,” snarls Nick, 
“not to take my flies!” “Now,” says I, 
“you've spoiled the pool for the rest of the 
day!” “I don’t care if I have,” hisses 
Nick; “I hope that rock hit him right on 
top of the bean, the old wall-eyed piker!” 

Day after day we neglected no oppor- 
tunity to win that big trout with a fair 
fly. We offered him Brown Hackles by 
moonlight, Black Gnats at midnight and 
snow-white wings at high noon, but all he 
did was to lie snug in the shadow of his 
boulder and laugh up his sleeve. Ses 


NE sunny afternoon as we lounged 

on the shade beside the pool little 

Josiah, our red-headed, freckle-faced 
friend appeared above us coming down- 
stream. He was burdened with a jar of 
milk, a pail of butter, a “fishin’-pole” and a 
stringer from which dangled four small 
trout. Josiah, it appeared, was combining 
business with pleasure. He grinned: as he 
joined us in the shade. 

“You're some fisherman, Josiah,” says 
Nick inspecting the kid’s catch. “Huh— 
them ain’t nothin’ but minners,” says Jo- 
siah contemptuously; “you oughta seen the 
big un what got away from me up river!” 
Then he told us all about it. Josiah’s fish- 
ing outfit was a sight to look at. The pole, 
about 10 feet long, was crooked as a dog’s 
hind leg. To the end of it was tied about 
eight feet of cord strong enough to hold a 
colt. On the end of the line was a big, vi- 
cious hook that looked more like a harpoon. 
For a sinker Josiah had tied on a stone 
half as big as a hen’s egg. 

I don’t think Josiah liked the remarks 
Nick and I made about his tackle. He 
looked at our bamboo rods, inspected the 
reels, slender lines, frail leaders and flies, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE I72) 
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IN CASSIAR, THE NEW GAME COUNTRY 


THE SECOND PART OF AN AUTHORITATIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE STORY OF THE 


E left Telegraph Creek 
W on August twenty-fifth 

for the Nahlin region at 
which point it was said that 
both the Stone and Fannin 
sheep have their range. Nahlin 
means “water-fall” and is mere- 
ly a station on the telegraph 
line maintained for the re- 
pair of the line and .in charge 
of an operator who can han- 
dle messages. We arrived there 
shortly before noon on_ the 
thirtieth. Nahlin is ninety-six 
miles from Telegraph Creek 
and -one hundred and seven- 
teen miles from Atlin. Here 
we reorganized the outfit and 
cached a large portion of our 
supplies at the station. 

Leaving Nahlin we reached 
the hunting grounds for moun- 
tain sheep on September second. The trail 
to Nahlin is the best I have ever traveled 
and was constructed by the Canadian Gov- 


Patient under a load of forty pounds 


ernment to aid in relieving the stampede 
to the Yukon gold fields. Beyond Nahlin 
the trail is poor and occasionally the horses 
would go down to their bellies in the 
muskeg, but they always pulled 
out all right. The entire trail 
leads through basins, uninter- 
esting in scenery, and through 
much burnt timber. We saw 
no game and no game trails. 
Very few birds or small ani- 
mals were seen and the entire 
region seemed devoid of ani- 
mal or bird life, all giving 
little evidence of the game 
fields beyond. There were ex- 
tremes of temperature. At 
Nahlin the mercury dropped 
from 99° in the sun (there 
was no shade) at 5:30 P. M. 
to 34° at 8:30 P. M., and the 
next morning it was 22°. The 
temperature of the streams 
coming down from the mouii- 
tains was 42°. Montana and 


Wyoming streams are about 





FINEST BIG GAME HUNTING TO BE HAD ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 


By HENRY BANNON. 
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Big game hunting outfit leaving Telegraph Creek 


47° at the same time of the year. Later 
I found streams registering 40°. 
CBSERVATIONS ON THE TRAIL 

UT the trail had its interesting obser- 
B vations. The Indians were constantly 

joking with each other, their soft 
voices being quite musical. Occasionally 
they sang their native songs, the favorite 
seeming to be the love song of the Bear 
Lake Indians, which was very sweet and 
full of expression; sometimes they were 
whistling, usually the River Shannon. 
We passed many pairs of snow shoes 
cached in the trees, sleds by the wayside 
where they were left when the spring 
thaws rendered them useless, and dog har- 
ness equipped with bells. All sorts of 
relics of the rush for gold still lined the 
way, such as wagon wheels, carts, skele- 
tons of horses, machinery and the like. 
There were the occasional remains of 
sweat houses, such as were used years ago 
by the Indians of our western plains. 

A few years ago this region was the 
home of countless grouse and_ rabbits. 
These attracted many foxes and lynx to 
feed upon them. The foxes and lynx in 





The scalps should be fleshed and thoroughly salted 





turn attracted the fur trapper. 
But all are now gone. Great 
expanses of small pine and wil- 
low killed by the rabbits that 
had eaten them off at snow line 
were at every hand. It is said 
that some disease kills the rab- 
bits every seven years. This is a 
good thing, for if there were not 
some such limitation of nature 
there would be no vegetation 
left. But the vegetation will 
come again and with it the rab- 
bit, lynx, fox and trapper. Thus 
does nature rotate her crops. 
Grouse are now so scarce their 
killing should be prohibited. 
We passed some Indians fish- 
ing for salmon and drying the 
fish for winter food. They use 
dogs to carry their outfits on 
their fishing and hunting expe- 
ditions. In the summer the dogs carry 
packs and in the winter draw sleds. These 
dogs are faithful and obedient and they 






The Indians are zealous fishermen 


trudge along under a load of forty pounds 
as though they liked it. An Indian’s dog 
is usually smart, but he could hardly be 
otherwise as he is one of the family.” At 
one place I saw a litter of 
pups and some small children 
eating out of the same pot. 
At several of our camps’ the 
Indians caught salmon and 
Dolly Varden trout for our 
table. These were taken with 
a gaff hook or, when in shal- 
low water, caught with the 
hands. The zeal of the Indian 
in fishing is most interesting. 
In the season for angling the 
streams in this vicinity must 
be an angler’s paradise. Oc- 
casionally we saw _ salmon 
strand themselves on the creek 
bars and it was pitiful to thus 
see these fish give up their 
lives after their struggle in re- 
production. They had, with 
persistent labor, worked their 
way from the ocean up rivers 
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and tributaries for a distance of five or six 
hundred miles in order to spawn. Salmon 
are hatched in fresh water and at once 
make their way down the streams to the 
salt water. They return in four or five 
years to spawn and, having done so, die 
in the fresh water. At Shesley these 
salmon will take the fly and the angler 
can get all the thrills in contest with them 
he may desire. 

There are many lakes along the trail, 
some quite large, and some of the basins 
are much like the Madison Basin in Mon- 
tana. The lakes are well stocked with fish 
and there are many ducks around them. 

Our Indians had never been out of this 
region and had never seen.a railroad train, 
street car or automobile. I asked one of 
them why he did not go to Vancouver 
some time to see the sights and he an- 
swered: “Enough to do in my own coun- 
try; poison out there.” Upon another oc- 
casion, after a hard day’s travel, the wran- 
gler threw himself upon the ground and 
said: “I guess I smoke now; cool day; 
travel fast: I swear every step.” He had 
been too busy to.smoke. 

We saw some fresh beaver cuttings of 
large cottonwood and aspen trees, their 
houses and slides; the tracks of grizzlies 
along the creek where they sought salmon, 
but still no game trails such as one sees 
in the Rockies in Montana and Wyoming. 
The reason for the absence of game trails 
is that our western Indian was a horse- 
man and his horses followed and helped 
maintain the game trails, but the northern 
Indians use dogs instead, and dogs and 
moccasins leave no permanent trail. 

Heart Mountain, with an altitude of 
5,100 feet, is the one landmark of this 
trail and you almost circle it on the way to 
the sheep mountains near Nahlin. 

At Nahlin Ned, for the first time in his 
life, made use of the telephone. The In- 
dian wife of the operator at the next sta- 
tion talked with him, and though Ned 
thought it wonderful that they could con- 
verse with each other when forty miles 
apart, he was most impressed with the 
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With the glasses we located a fair sized ram and four small ones some distance away on the cliffs 


(Photograph by Worden, Wrangell) 


HE first part of Mr. Bannon’s 

story of hunting in the Cassiar 
game fields, which appeared in the 
February issue of Forest and Stream, 
contained many practical and valu- 
able suggestions about how to get 
there, outhtting for a big game hunt, 
weather conditions, legal formalities, 
etc. The closing article will appear 
in the April issue; it describes meth- 
ods of hunting mountain goat, cari- 
bou and moose. The information 
contained in these articles is inter- 
esting to all sportsmen and of great 
value to the prospective hunter of 
big game in this district. [Eprtors.] 





fact that they could converse in either In- 

dian or English over the same telephone. 
Hunting Fannin SHEEP 

HE Indian does not go as far as the 

big game hunter for the purpose of 

hunting for himself as the distance 





The guides and a Fannin ram 








from Telegraph Creek is too great and he 
has no horses with which to carry his 
game home. Lacking the means of trans- 
portation he must content himself with the 
moose and caribou which are nearer his 
home. The moose is to the northern In- 
dian what the buffalo was to the western 
Indian. So these remote game fields are 
the preserve of the big game hunter. 

The sheep of Cassiar, like the Ovis Can- 
adensis, are separated with respect to the 
sexes at this time of the year. The ewes, 
lambs and an occasional yearling are at 
the lower altitudes, the large rams hear 
the summit, and occasionally between these 
two classes one sees bands composed of 
one large ram with a few small ones. 

The air was cool and crisp when I started 
on the hunt up the mountain. The alti- 
tude of these mountains is not much over 
four thousand feet, so during the sheep 
hunt the same degree of exhaustion is not 
suffered as in climbing to the high altitudes 
in Montana and Wyoming. The hunter 
can climb easier and walk faster than in 
our western mountains and as I can neither 
climb well or fast, this factor proved of 
great advantage to me and it is one of 
the chief factors entering into the success 
of hunters in the Cassiar country. 

Billy Fan and I got to the summit in 
about two hours but I fell injuring my 
knee badly. From then on I took my time 
and went slowly. With the glasses Billy 
located a large and small Fannin ram, but 
the wind and location were such that we 
could not approach to within reasonable 
range. He also located a fair-sized ram 
and four small ones some distance away 
and on the opposite side of another ridge. 
We decided to try a long shot at the single 
one and then go to the others. The two 
rams scented us as we approached and 
away they went. I missed, but the bullets 
went so close I was tempted to and did, 
without success, empty the magazine. We 
then crossed over to’ the four rams and 
crept up to a little bench about two hun- 
dred yards from them. They looked mighty 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 173) 
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HUNTING THE NOBLEST OF GAME BIRDS 


A CAUTIOUS HUNTER CAN USUALLY HAVE SOME SUCCESS DURING THE SEASON 
PARTICULARLY IF HE IS FAMILIAR WITH THE JUDICIOUS. USE OF, THE CALL 


ONG ago I had promised myself to 
record our methods of hunting the 
noblest of game birds, and per- 

haps I can relate something of their 
habits that may be of interest. The 
earlier works on hunting had much to 
say about the wild turkey. Lewis in 
particular devoted a lengthy article on 
the subject although he admits that he 
knew but little of the bird from per- 
sonal experience. In Wilson’s and Audu- 
bon’s times these birds were of course 
numerous from Pennsylvania to Texas 
and west to Michigan, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. They still appear to hold a place 
in the ornithological fauna of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina despite the 
amount of hunting they have endured; 
however, in that section it is mainly in 
the higher, rougher, mountainous dis- 
tricts that they have been able to main- 
tain themselves to any considerable ex- 
tent against skillful hunters and mod- 
ern weapons. 

From reports recently received I con- 
clude that in Pennsylvania at least they 
have increased in numbers during the 
past three or four years, doubtless due 
to improved game laws and a better 
sentiment among the hunting fraternity 
for a rigid enforcement thereof. Some 
day I hope our people will realize more 


fully the wonderful asset they have in the 
way of native game and demand a strict 
regard for the game laws—but that is an- 
other ball of yarn. 

During the years I9II, 1912, 1913 it was 
cold and wet in Florida through April and 


May. 1913 in particular was “swimming” 
until midsummer and unusually cold, and 
we feared we would never have the tur- 
keys in their former abundance; but the 
four years since have been favorable for 
the rearing of the young, which are ex- 
tremely susceptible to cold, wet weather, 
and in consequence of the dry springtimes 
of recent years we have the birds again 
in goodly numbers. Of course I do not 
mean to imply that they are as found 
twenty-five years ago, before the advent 
here of breech-loaders, pump-guns, and 
hunting parties galore. As an indication 
of their abundance in our immediate neigh- 
borhood, I can say that in the fall and 
early winter of 1916 we located eight 
flocks within three miles of our village, 
and each averaged about ten birds to the 
bunch before they were shot up. I have 
no doubt they are as numerous this year 
in the same area, but I have not had the 
opportunity to hunt over the ground care- 
fully. In at least two directions better 
hunting for turkeys is to be found outside 
of this three-mile limit than within it, so 
it may be gleaned that our stock is not en- 
tirely depleted. 

Hereabouts the males commence to “gob- 
ble” by the middle of February and for- 
merly this was a favorite time to hunt 
them; now the legal close season has cut 
off most of the time when the old fellows 


By OSCEOLA 


7 life history of the wild tur- 
key has been accurately told by 
naturalists and many sportsmen have 
expatiated upon the peculiar charm 
of their pursuit, but unfortunately 
there is very little technical litera- 
ture on where, when and how to hunt 
them. The editors therefore take 
particular satisfaction in being able 
to publish this authoritative article 
by our old correspondent Osceola. 
No man has hunted the great Ameri- 
can bird more successfully than 
Osceola, who has studied their ways 
and knows whereof he _ writes. 


are engaged in their courtships, although 
so long as it was only gobblers that were 
shot the stock of birds was not impaired. 
At this season the males are still separated 
from the bunch, but nevertheless they will 
usually be found roosting in close proxim- 
ity to the hens. I believe when not shot 
up too much, or if entirely unmolested, 
the old hen will continue to accompany 
her female progeny until the nesting pe- 
riod actually commences, as I have seen 
seven or eight hens together in early April. 

A fairly good hunter can usually have 
some success during the season for gob- 
bling. A load that is commonly used in 
either 10 or 12 gauge guns is one anda 
quarter ounces of No. 4 shot. Given a still 
morning and fairly damp footing and the 
chances should be at least even for a shot 
at the amorous bird as he sends forth his 
matutinal calls. It means a cold. tramp 
long before the first peep o’ day to cir- 
cumvent this wary old bird. The hunter 


must be close at hand when the first 
calls are sounded and with all haste 
make for the tree on which the bird is 
located if he would be successful, And 
then let him beware of dry brush, pal- 
metto fans and other noisy devices, for 
the chances are more than even that in 
going to the calling bird others may be 
located nearer at hand, and any undue 
disturbance will give the alarm‘and the 
shot is lost. : ; 

On a still morning an old gobbler may 
be heard for quite three-quarters of a 
mile, possibly for a full mile under most 
favorable conditions, and it will take 
some lively footing to reach him before 
he drops from his perch and seeks his 
lady-love. At such times, after he has 
come to the ground, it is unusual to 
get a shot at an old male as they are 
extremely suspicious; but the young 
gobblers may fall easy victims to the 
cautious, experienced hunter, particu- 
larly if he is an adept with the call bone. 


ITH usual weather conditions the 
Wy eggs are laid by mid-April. The 
nest is merely a slight hollow 
scratched beside a log or stump and 
usually well concealed in a patch of 
briers or low, thick growth of saplings. 
A few leaves form a bed for the eggs. 
The bird is a most persistent brooder, 
rarely flushing from the nest unless almost 
trod upon, and then she will sneak off un- 
less it be to escape the clutches of dog, 
wild cat or other “varment.” Ten to 
twelve eggs seem to be as many as one 
hen usually covers; but double this num- 
ber have been found in one nest, in which 
case it seems reasonable to infer that two 
hens have formed a partnership. If the 
weather be dry and favorable the little fel- 
lows grow rapidly. With us, they are able 
to fly up into low trees by the middle of 
June and now it is not unusual to find two 
or even three hens associated with their 
broods. It is a stirring sight to ride into 
the midst of such a bunch well out in the 
open piney woods, and see the youngsters 
scatter far and wide, making for the near- 
est cover, while the hens use all their wiles 
of broken (?) wing, lameness, and down- 
right attack to distract attention from the 
young. 

Now is the time when the nefarious pot- 
hunter works his havoc. By Independence 
Day the youngsters are able to gain the 
tops of the taller trees about a pond or in 
the “hammocks” and when flushed by a 
dog or shot at, as they run off they will 
seek such shelter and fall an easy mark to 
the unscrupulous hunter. If such hunt- 
ing (?) could be prevented we would have 
glorious sport during the winter. 

From the time the hens commence to 
brood until another mating season the male 
birds keep apart, either singly or in small 
bunches. During the summer months the 
young are led about through the more 
open wooded districts, their main depen- 
dence for food being grasshoppers and 
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other insect food and such seeds as they 
can then glean. For the most part such 
sections as they then frequent—the open 
piney woods—are well covered with grasses 
sufficiently grown to give the birds good 
cover in which to skulk at the approach of 
real or fancied danger, of which the ever- 
watchful hen gives warning with emphatic 
calls. It is almost impossible for a pedes- 
trian to come up with a bunch at this time 
after they are a few days old, unless with 
‘the aid of a dog; but on horseback it is 
frequently done as the birds are accus- 
tomed to stock traveling our open range 
country and are then not so likely to take 
alarm. The birds are extremely fond of 
blackberries and as the fruit ripens in late 
June and early July will frequent old, 
uncultivated fields where the fruit abounds. 
Later in the summer seeds of many of our 
trees and shrubs add to their menu. “Gray- 
beard” or fringetree, ash, gallberry, bay, 
and palmetto all contribute their stores and 
the abundant small black grapes are 
much sought after. When cool weather 
arrives the usually abundant crop of 
acorns becomes their dependence and is 
the mast on which they grow fat. By 
this time they are back in the timbered 
river swamps and the thicker wooded 
high “hammocks,” and the legitimate - 
hunting season has opened. 

Now their sign is to be discovered in 
the numerous scratchings for acorns, 
palmetto berries,and other mast, some- 
times many such marks in close prox- 
imity if a goodly bunch of birds are in 
company, or perhaps there may be a 
single spot scraped clear of leaves down 
to the ground and the toe marks per- 
haps showing as if a rake had scattered 
the coverings. Now is the appointed 
time for a good dog to get in his spe- 
cial work and even a second-rate cur 
can be handled to put up the birds, 
after which the hunter must depend on 
his own skill to secure the prize. With 
us there are two methods to choose 
from after the birds have been flushed 
and presumably treed. Of course oc- 
casionally if the hunter has been able 
to follow closely on the heels of the 
dog he may get a shot when the birds 
first fly up, as in scattering one or more 
may come his way. Not unusually the 
dog in his excitement rushes in with 
rapid circling, and of course barking, 
and may overrun one or more of the 
flock, and then the sportsman may get 
his chance, but we do not expect or often 
experience such good fortune. 

Usually we follow up the birds if their 
line of flight has been observed, and this 
is by no means always possible where the 
undergrowth is thick. In such event a 
quartering course must be followed, and 
in either event within two hundred or 
three hundred yards the hunter must begin 
to use the utmost caution and watch the 
tall pines and thick magnolias for the scat- 
tered birds which will rarely be found but 
one in a tree. By this method of hunting 
the chances are more than even for a safe 
getaway for the birds. They may have 
had former experience of a similar nature 
and gone far off—perhaps across an inter- 
vening ‘stream not fordable to the hunter, 
perhaps ‘the birds are overlooked and fly 
off on the back track, for they are close sit- 
ters and it is surprising how insignificant 
such a large body may become—but per- 
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haps one is sighted and a successful stalk 
serves to reward the skillful hunter and he 
may proudly shoulder his well earned 
trophy and return home with the justifiable 
elation of a work well. done. 


AILING in his efforts to get a bird 
from the trees there remains one more 
chance for him to get a bird from the 

scattered bunch; by returning to the vicin- 
ity from which the birds were alarmed 
he may expect their return thither unless 
nightfall intervenes or they have become 
so alarmed as to betake themselves entire- 
ly out of the neighborhood. The judicious 
use of the famous bone call may now be 
employed to advantage and a blind of some 
description is important. This latter ad- 
junct should be as unpretentious as pos- 
sible; a growing cedar bush supplemented 
with one or two palmetto fans or a broken 
limb with a few strands of gray moss, or 
a few fans of the palmetto alone, their 


A lucky turn has brought the chance 


stems thrust into the ground, are sufficient, 
absolute silence and immobility being the 
prerequisites at this time. I have sat 
against the base of a high pine tree and 
made a successful shot, but cannot recom- 


_mend such a “blind” as the chances of de- 


tection by the bird are too great. 

The birds will probably not return direct- 
ly over their route of departure so that an 
extensive arc of observation is necessary. 
If the bunch have been previously shot up 
and no other alarm occurs some of the 
young birds may be expected to return in 
the course of an hour or so. Much sooner 
is rather unusual and the “calling” should 
not be hurried. It must be remembered 
the birds were alarmed and while they will 


* seek to reassemble, that must be in their 


own good time. 

The most common devicé in use here 
for calling is the smaller one of the 
two from the second wing joint of an 
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adult turkey hen. The same bone from 
an old gobbler is too large and coarse 
while the bone from an immature bird is 
too. small, the tone produced being unnat- 
urally fine and wiry. In preparing the 
bone both tips are cut off smoothly to open 
up the central cavity and all the marrow 
is removed; when thoroughly dry the bone 
is in proper order. The modus operandi 
is to place the extreme tip of one end of 
the bone just within the lips and clasp both 
hands about the other end, lapping the 
thumbs around the central portion, the 
lower end being enclosed within the palms 
of the hands, which should be held in a 
rounded or somewhat spherical form, two 
or three fingers of one hand being in po- 
sition to open and close below as desired 
while the call is being made, thus varying 
the tone. 

By sucking in the breath through the 
bone, the lips being closed rather loosely 
but completely about the bone so that all 

the inhaled air comes through the’ bone, 

the imitation of the hen turkey is pro- 
duced. The air‘is not inhaled by deep, 
steady draughts but by quick pulls of 
short or longer duration to vary the 
note. An effort to enunciate the sound 
“turk-turk-turk” or “purk-purk-purk” 
with the first effort prolonged to 
“pu-u-u-urk” might in a crude way rep- 
resent the manner of making the call. 

I well recall seeing a “turkey bone” 
in my younger days and the total failure 
I made to master its use without any 
instructions, but as I was not in a tur- 
key country the only result was a shock 
to my pride in not being able to con- 
quer such an innocent looking imple- 
ment. A hollow reed can be made to 
answer the purpose of a bone and 7s 
used in the same manner as I have at- 
tempted to describe; the tip of a Japan- 
ese fishing cane is an excellent substi- 
tute also, but in either case due regard 
to the capacity of the central cavity 
must be observed and a reed or cane 
with a thin casing or wall should be 
selected. Sometimes two or three 
lengths of cane or reed are slip-jointed 
together, the outer end being larger. 
While I have never used this form of 
call, it is said to be a good one. 

A device consisting of a piece of slate, 
say three or four inches long and half 
as wide, on which a pointed hardwood 
stick five or six inches long is drawn 
is in use in some localities and is quite 

effective when the correct mode has been 
attained. A small piece of corncob or other 
arrangement for holding is slipped about 
midway on the stick. The stick should be 
held rather loosely in one hand and nearly 
perpendicular to the surface of the slate, 
which is held in the other hand. A good 
many screeching, blood-curdling sounds 
may be expected before the correct tone is 
achieved, but like the bone, when once 
learned, it becomes easy to maintain. 

Still another form for a calling device 
for the turkey is made“ of one piece of 
rather soft wood, poplar or maple being 
recommended. The piece should be about 
four to five inches long, an inch and a half 
deep and about one inch wide. This small 
block is hollowed out into an open box- 
like appearance, the ends and bottom being 
comparatively thick to give strength; one 
of the sides to be quite thin, the other 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 180) 
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PART FOUR OF “LOST IN THE EVERGLADES,” A 
THRILLING STORY OF THE KING EXPEDITION 
INTO THE WATERWASTES OF SOUTHERN FLORIDA 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


AYLIGHT brought sun- 
shine in more ways than 
one to Camp Magnolia. 
Even Mr. King was will- 
ing to look upon the 
episode of the strange 
night calls as part and 
parcel of this infinitely 
mysterious waste. It was 
primarily a place of 

murmuring, whispering sound. 
Nevertheless, the elder King did not 

for a moment minimize the peril of the 

Seminole. It had been a “bad season” 

for the Indians. Few had been seen in 

Miami. Even the tourist camps had not 

prospered, where, for a liberal compen- 

sation, chiefs and their followers were 
willing to be put on exhibition. 
Miami is a Prohibition town, but the 

Seminole manages to secure his fire- 


Leet 


, water when his appetite for it reaches 
¥ white heat. 


Once “on a spree” he is not 
exactly a pleasant associate. He hikes 
back to the primitive at a rapid rate. 
Well stocked with flasks, discontented 
and restless bands disappear into that 
tractless land which still holds secure 
many of the primeval attractions so dear 
to the hearts of their forefathers. 


Moreover, there had been a concerted 
Government plan to lure the Seminole 
away from his barbaric Everglades ex- 
istence. Agents had recently circulated 
in the neighborhood with promise of 
more propitious happy hunting grounds 
elsewhere. They would be housed, fed 
properly, given tracts of tillable land and 
even financially “staked” until they be- 
came acclimated to a new environment. . 

Some of the younger Indians were 
agreeable. The Government’s offer was 
made in good faith, and they saw the 
marked advantage of it, but shrewd old 
chiefs, not so easily weaned from life- 
long habits and homes, grew suspicious 
in proportion to the pressure brought to 
bear. They fear this propaganda was 
merely another trick to take from the 
Seminole his last few shreds of liberty. 
There were few silent, swift-footed chiefs, 
in their gaudy garb, on Miami streets. 
Trappers reported that a mumbling had 
been heard just beyond the last line of 
saw grass and softly-stirring myrtle. 

Mr. King had suddenly remembered all 
this as he looked out across the dark 
waters, the previous night, and caught 
the echo of a most peculiar call. It 
might not be safe to run across the trail 
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of the Tamiami 
Seminole, when his 
mood was sullen 
and his cupidity 
fully aroused. 

The Engineer did 
not confide his 
thoughts to the 


boys. They were 

far tac 

happy in 

their world 

: £ of sport 
and adven- 


ture. Ac- 
cording to 
young Cat- 
low, the 
Ridge was 


rich in game 
of all kinds. 
He had 
brought 
: back a fine 

, 4+ mess of fish, 
, to prove one 
phase of it, and 


then there were 
the bear tracks! 
Magnolia Island, 


while serving as 
a base for staking 
and surveying, Mr. 


¢ King’s real mis- 

sion, was apt to 

é Prove a= store- 
ws house of game 

WPA & s talking. 

\ Wild cats 
i had yowled 
3 a ot during the 

| A . ff night! 


There were 
indica- 
tions of wild 
turkey. The 
waters 
abounded 
in fish. 
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Fifty feet from the camp, in any direction, 
brought them to humming thickets and 
colorful jungles where human foot, unless 
of wandering Seminole, had never trod. 

“Can’t you ease off on your maps and 
observations and stakes for a few hours 
this morning?” demanded young Catlow, 
after the breakfast dishes had been cleared 
up. “We want you to go down the Ridge 
with us. There must be some big game 
if we stir it up. Oh, for a good hunting 
dog!” 

Mr. King smiled at the intense enthusi- 
asm of his two ambitious allies. 

“The Indians have cleared things out 
pretty thoroughly, I’m thinking,” he re- 
plied. “From my own previous experi- 
ences on thé other coast and from what 
’Glade guides have told me, animal life is 
on the decline. The nature of the coun- 
try, boys, is not particularly suited to them, 
in any event—too soft—too wet. We'll 
get enough ’coons and ’possums to make 
us happy, but you must not expect moun- 
tain lions or white elephants. 

“T have seen tracks of a deer on one of 
the elevated portions of the ’Glades, but in 
my estimation this was a stray animal, one 
that had been ‘run out’ of some other ter- 
ritory' and was still traveling, though a 
long way from home. Even the alligators 
are growing scarce. The Indians are 
offered such fancy prices for hides that 
extermination is inevitable. Three-footers 
are rare, as you have noticed.” 

“That’s no ’gator at all!” sniffed King 
Jr. scornfully. “It would’nt make a fair- 
sized kit bag for a soldier. Just the same, 
you've never visited this region before and 
the water might be wriggling with giants. 
I’m going to rig up a stake-bait some 
drowsy afternoon and see what happens.” 

“The canal men were telling me of a 
lazy old duffer, measuring some eleven 
feet or more. They saw him trying to 
negotiate the waters of the canal. He 
was doubtless on a voyage of discovery 
himself—wanted to go down to Biscayne 
Bay and have a look at some of the 
fine yachts, I suppose. But serious- 

ly, boys, the business in 
hand is far more important 
than any rifle or shotgun prac- 
tice in these islands. How- 


next objective is at the far end 
of Magnolia Island and the 
second property.” 

The camp equipment was set 
in order, with tarpaulins tight- 
ly fastened over boat and sup- 
plies, and Mr. King’s precious 
jungle work-shop fortified 
against island prowlers. 
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“It is mating-season for the egrets,” re- 
marked King Sr. “I could hear their cries 
last night. That will be one of the mar- 
velous sights of our trip if we can run 
upon a rookery.” 





Mr. Cinnamon Bear: | 


After entries had been put in the diary, 
preparations were made for their Ridge 
jaunt. All three carried their machetes, 
for cutting snarls of underbrush. The 
boys were armed with their thirty-twos 
and King Sr.’s pet automatic was also a 
member of the party. The snake bite 
antidote and the pocket-compass, together 
with kodak, field glass and note-book com- 
pleted the outfit. Pockets were stuffed 
with pilot biscuit and—rarest of morsels 
to munch upon—some chipped beef. 

“We'll hope for a lucky 22nd!” exclaimed 
Catlow, as he squinted along the shiny 
barrel of his thirty-two. “By ‘this time 
next month, we’ll be back home, safe and 
sound, and wishing we could do it all over 
again.” 

Little did he realize that before Miami 
was sighted again aeroplanes were to sail 
vainly above the ’Glades in search of the 
voyagers, and, far from retracing their 
steps, they would cross Florida to the 
Gulf and finally end up at sunny Key West, 
miles and miles from home. 

It was fair passage on foot along the 
Ridge. Catlow, who had ventured out be- 
fore, led the way, with his chum follow- 
ing and Mr. King bringing up the rear. 
Myrtle and bay trees grew in thick pro- 
fusion, with magnolias interspersed. Their 
feathery green plumage was hung with 
moss, giant vines and orchids, and thou- 
sands of nests of every shape and size 
were bunched in the boughs. At one point, 
where the soil sloughed off into bog, a 
cluster of picturesque willows trailed their 
graceful arms into the blue water. It was 
the first willow they had seen and stood 
out rather incongruously against the thick, 
massed foliage of the myrtle. 

Mr. King pointed out the two vari- 
eties of bay—red and white, and also 
introduced the boys to a sturdy mem- 


T Bue HERON. 








The Seminole “ observation chief” poles out to investigate 


ber of the Coco Plum family, which 
stood proudly upon one of the highest 
points of the island. A quarter of a mile 
from camp, they also saw custard apples, 
luxuriantly dominating a lone hammock. 

Fortunately, as events transpired, not a 
single shot had been fired, and progress 
through the thickets had been accomplished 
without undue racket, when Mr. King, 
coming unexpectedly upon a little lagoon, 
warm and brilliant in the morning sun, 
made a motion to his companions to re- 
main absolutely quiet. They tip-toed up 
to him and as he parted the leaves of a 
red bay, peered into the open water way. 

A big blue heron stood upon a decayed 
log, his gorgeous plumage glistening in 
the sunshine. In his bill wriggled a water 
moccasin, making frantic efforts to escape. 
But no sooner had the snake been gulped 
down, than the heron winged upward and 
away over the tops of the trees. It had 
all happened in a second. 

Mr. King slipped his kodak into his side 
pocket with a grunt of disgust. Catlow, 
with rifle poised, echoed the sentiment. 

“What made him jump into ‘high’ like 
that!” the disgruntled marksman cried, “it 
was as if there was a string tied to his tail 
and something yanked it.” 

“You'll see a sight of that description 
once in a lifetime,’ explained Mr. King, 
“the big blue heron is the most timid of 
all ’Glade birds. The Indians have made 
them impossible of approach. You can 
seldom get within five hundred yards of 
the wily chaps. This specimen—and I 
never saw a finer one—was so busy with 
his breakfast that he failed to hear us, or, 
if he did, thought nothing of it. The blue 
heron lives on small snakes. They are his 
special delicacy.” 


The Seminoles build very ingenious temporary shelters 


AND STREAM 


When the White Man enters a village he finds it deserted 


“He gets mighty fine pickings in these 
parts, then,’ observed Catlow, “they’re 
as thick as the saw grass. I wouldn’t 
take a swim out there, even in a suit of 
of mail.” 

“I might tell you,” continued Mr. King, 
“that the drying up of the ’Glades, due 
to the various canals, is playing havoc 
with the birds here. The finer ones are 
fast disappearing. They lack feeding 
grounds. There are, occasionally, in the 
southern portion, a few green leg white 
herons as well as small blue and Louis- 
iana blues, but five years has made a 
marked change. Of the food birds, the 
limpkin are found only occasionally. A 
guide told me his record was two in a 
season.” 

“What of the migratory birds?” in- 
quired Catlow. 

“The best of them is the big Florida 
mallard,” Mr. King said, “and a right 
prime favorite, too. But his cupboard is 
no longer filled with food and, save in 
the surrounding country, even the mal- 
lard is migrating elsewhere.” 

“But I have heard you tell of lots of 
game of every kind, Dad,” interjected 
King Jr. 

“Whatever may be the conditions in 
the ’Glades themselves,” said his Father, 
“the country adjacent to the mangrove 
seems to be the real hunting and game 
land. A few miles back from the man- 
grove fringe, the waterways converge 
into deeper and more pronounced chan- 
nels of moderately rapid flow, and often 
quite deep. Here the banks are more 
pronounced and rather dry, and are cov- 
ered abundantly with grass. You will 
find large beds of Bermuda grass, soft, 
succulent and nourishing. On the edges 
of the mangrove fringe are the ideal shel- 
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ters for game in scrubs and hammocks. 
Areas of open cabbage palm are very 
popular, too. Sometimes these ham- 
mocks are skirted by a fairly presentable 
growth of cypress and, of course, the lar- 
ger and denser the growth the more 
game to be found. This holds good for 
nearly all this country, except where the 
white man is found.” 

“T still believe we’ll run into all the 
game we can handle right HERE!” in- 
sisted the always hopeful Catlow. 

“T have described the Eastern side of 
the Everglades,” said Mr. King, “as far 
South as the extremity of those islands 
which go to form the Big Pine Key 
Archipelago. However, to the West of 
this, across North River, and into the 
district at the headwaters of the Shark 
and Harney Rivers, the game is still 
plentiful. There you will. find panther, 
deer, wild goats, bear, ’coons, ’possums, 
squirrels, etc. Catlow, you are interested 
in birds. . . . it is a safe haven for 
ibis, night heron, big blue, little blue, 
Louisiana heron, big white and little 
white egret, green leg herons, limpkin, 
curlew, owls without end and every 
known member of the hawk faniily. 

“In the streams are several varieties of 
duck, coots, and smaller chaps, living 
upon the grass in the bottoms. Craw- 
fish and shrimp, inhabiting the rocky bed 
of the ’Glade sloughs, are much in favor. 
Taking up their quarters a few miles 
from the mangrove fringe, they thrive 
wonderfully, building homes in the holes 
in the rock, into which they scoot at the 
near approach of danger. Inversely, is 
the advantage of the long-billed bird, 
who can reach into these holes and grab 
his victim away from his own fireside. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 185) 
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THE ELUSIVE BLUE QUAIL OF TEXAS 


“ITS COLOR, ITS HABITAT IN CHAPARRAL, AND ITS PERPLEXING FLIGHT 
COMBINE TO MAKE IT A TARGET THAT TRIES THE SKILL OF SPORTSMEN 


LL quail hunters, used to shooting at 

straight-flying birds in the brown 

fields of the more settled parts of 
the country, find the blue Mexican quail 
the most perplexing feathered game they 
may hunt for. Gen. Pershing is authority 
for the statement that blue quail is the most 
difficult target of all the gallinaceous fam- 
ily, for several reasons: First, the bird’s 
color is in its favor. Trapshooters dread 
the dark blue pigeon because it is more 
inconspicuous than birds of other colors, 
and there is practically no difference in 
the blue of the blue pigeon and the Mexi- 
can quail. It is found only in chaparral, 
and the dark green surface over which it 
skims makes it even harder to distinguish. 
It is larger than the brown quail, some- 
what lighter in body, proportionately, and 
has a greater wing spread, which gives it 
more speed. Its method of using its wings 
is identical with that of other members of 
its tribe. That is, it makes the same buzz, 
or roar, only of a greater volume. 
slightest undue depression of a pinion, 
however, accompanied by a shift of the 
tail and head, will send it darting almost 
at right angles to its course, and when 
the shot arrive they find only vacancy 
where there ought to be a bird. Hun- 
dreds of sportsmen in Southwestern Texas 
will guarantee to bag seven out of ten 
brown quails all day long, if the shooting 
be over corn or pea fields, but there has 
never been found one so good that his 
score would average better than one blue 
quail to every two shells expended. 

This variety, like its black-breasted 
cousin of the hills and canyons, gives no 
heed to the habitation of man in the vicin- 
ity. Fields of corn and oats abound in 
the Rio Grande section that are alive with 
the brown variety of quail. But never 
can blue quail be found in them. The 
bird breeds and lives altogether in the 
chaparral, and the thicker the growth the 
better it is suited. If the hunter encoun- 
ters a vast tangle of fifty varieties of 
prickly pears, cat-claw, mesquite, huisache 
and such shrubs, a tangle so thick and 
twisted that a rabbit must exert its wits to 
get through it, he may be certain that it 
contains a bevy or two of the Mexican 
quails. They frequent the more open places 
also, places so open that a man and dog 
can get along by the exercise of patience 
and fortitude against thorns, but to all in- 
tents their lives are passed where they are 
most protected against the animals which 
pursue them and the pirates of the air 
which await a chance to swoop on them. 
They are fond also of thickets of wild 
pepper, because leopard cats and such 
things will not enter these places. 


HE habitat of the blue quail of Texas 

is definitely defined. Its eastern edge 

is the Nueces River, which runs a 
generally southeastern course, some one 
hundred miles from the Rio Grande, and 
in the main parallel with it. It is not much 
hunted by man on account of the difficulty 


The 


By H. G. TINSLEY 


of getting at it. Owing to its fecundity, it 
would swarm in millions over all the coun- 
try which it favors but for the fact that 
Western Texas is singularly populous with 
destructive animals, and they are cunning 
and determined enough to keep the blue 
quail hordes within proper bounds. The 
bob-tailed cat, the long-tailed gray cat, 
the leopard cat, the fox, the coyote, the 
brush wolf, the raccoon, all are its sworn 
enemies, and seek its life with avidity. 
Furthermore, the air of this region up- 
bears not less than twenty distinct varie- 
ties of hawks, not to mention owls. Against 
most of these winged buccaneers the quail 
is protected by the tangle through which it 
moves. The eggs of the quail, too, are 
subject to destruction by snakes, mice and 
kangaroo rats. 

This latter rodent is worthy a narrative 
by himself. He is the most accomplished 
thief in the animal kingdom, will not only 


eat all of the eggs it can hold, but will lug 
them off and secrete them so carefully that 


it cannot find them again. It has the ami- 
able virtue of always leaving something in 
the place of a plundered article, so that the 
laying hen, returning to her nest from a 
foraging expedition, is apt to find it filled 
with bits of bark, or rotten pear apples, or 
a section of barbed wire, or anything, in 
fact, the rat can lift. 

Ornithologists say that while all galli- 
naceous bjrds are marvelously swift on 
foot, in proportion to their size, the blue 
quail is the swiftest thing on two legs. No 
gallinaceous bird hops. Its mode of pro- 
gression is the placing of one foot in front 
of the other, just as a man runs. The blue 
quail is not especially long-legged for its 
height. It carries a good deal of weight 
in the shape of a plump breast and broad 
back, but on moderately clear ground, un- 
less sufficiently frightened to take its 
wings, it puts the yards behind it in as- 
tonishing fashion. So great is its speed 
that it will rarely lie to a dog. 

Consequently, in hunting it a pointer of 
great stanchness, which will come down on 


a scent and hold it until the cows wander 
home, is of no earthly use.. While he is 
converting himself into a rigid figure and 
going into catalepsy with his tail out and 
his nostrils flaring, the bevy will be fifty 
yards away and speeding like the wind. 
Therefore, hunting them on foot is a des- 
perately fatiguing business. Any man who 
hopes to make a respectable bag must go 
at a rapid walk nearly all of the day. 
When his dog shows signs that the game 
is near the animal must be urged forward 
with all speed, and the man with the gun 
must keep up with the dog, ready for the 
birds when they flush, which they will do 
generally in moderately open cover when 
their pursuers have approached within 
twenty yards. The distance at which they 
flush must be added to the swiftness and 
eccentricity of their flight as a factor in 
making uncertain the results of turning 
loose both barrels at them. Because of the 
active life it leads the bird has a great 
deal of vitality and will stand a lot of 
killing. It carries, too, a thick coat of 
feathers, so tough that those on the breast 
will check shot at sixty yards. Because 
of this vitality and half-coat of mail, and 
the distance at which it rises, the charge 
which would prove ordinarily fatal against 
brown quail shot in the open are too light 
for blue quail shooting in chaparral. Bet- 
ter results are obtained from No. 6 pellets 
driven by three and a half drams of mod- 
erately quick powder in a 12-gauge gun 
than from other leads, though many men 
who follow the brush bird prefer No. 4’s. 
When it comes to dogs in hunting the 
blue quail of Texas, there is a new prob- 
lem. Nearly all pointers, or setters for 
that matter, when used against only one 
kind of game come in a little while to 
know all of its peculiarities and they set 
their wits against the wits of the quarry. 
A pointer that made a business of heading 
off brown quails, huddling them and hold- 
ing them huddled until his master’s arrival, 
would be something of a curiosity in the 
old states, but is common enough here. 
There are many dogs that, striking athe 
scent of a blue bevy, will follow it cautious- 
ly until they know the birds are running, 
then dash off to one side at full speed, 
make a half circle, get in front of them 
and so hold them until the man behind 
catches up with them and flushes them. It 
is not believed that the noble pointer does 
this through any uncontrollable desire to 
see his master shoot, but merely because 
when he rounds up the birds there is just 
so much less work for him. Self-interest 
is as strong in pointers as in humanity. 
And then the quickness of the blue quail 
hunter is to be considered. The person 
who gets his one blue quail out of two all 
day long, and thereby entitles himself to a 
front seat at all conventions of shotgun 
folks, must be a person able to shoot with- 
in one second of the first sound of the 
buzzing roar which follows the upspring- 
ing of the quarry. No time is afforded any 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 179) 
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FISHING | 


HOW TO MAKE THE ANGLER’S BEST FLIES 


THE THIRD ARTICLE ON THIS VERY PRACTICAL SUBJECT CARRIES THE 
PROCESS OF TYING THE FLY FROM THE FIRST STEP TO THE FINISHED LURE 


LIES are tied, or dressed, to a dis- 

tinctive style according to whether they 

are intended for dry flies, wet flies, 
or for hackles or palmers. The latter two 
are made wingless, as they represent the 
worm or creeper form of insect life which 
lives under the surface of the water, pre- 
paratory to its transformation into the 
winged state; consequently such artificials 
are principally intended to be fished wet— 
though they may be used dry—and are adapt- 
ed especially for such times when the fish are 
not feeding on surface insects. A palmer- 
fly is a wingless one with the hackle wound 
the entire length of the body; a winged 
artificial with “legs” extending the whole 
length of the body is said to have the body 
dressed “palmer,” or palmer fashion. The 
larvae of land flies also may be imitated, 
thus the Brown Palmer artificial is sup- 
posed to represent the common brown cat- 
erpillar. 

Not all tyers tie their flies in the same 
sequence of construction, in making the 
body, wings, legs, and tail; and there are 
diverse opinions also as to the most ef- 
fective wing positions for individual pat- 
terns. But that does not matter; having 
once mastered any method, the amateur 
tyer is in possession of all the f-ndamen- 
tal principles and will be fully competent 
to vary the order and other details to suit 
his own later inclinations or ideas. Be- 
cause dry flies are the harder to tie, and 
because the wings are usually the most 
difficult part of a fly to construct, we will 
start with the tying of a dry fly, and we 
will put the wings on first; then all the 
rest will be so much the easier. There 
are other, special, advantages of first tying 
the wings in the popular form of dry fly, 
as you will presently perceive. 

The proceeding divides itself nicely into 
twelve cardinal steps, which we have illus- 
trated from photographs of these actual 
consecutive stages. 

1.—Fasten hook in vise, at the bend as 
shown. 

Wax about a fifteen-inch length of tying- 
thread. (The McClelland recipe for wax 
is equal parts of resin and turpentine 
mixed by immersing the container in boil- 
ing water; then pour into collapsible tube. 
The J. Harrington Keene formula is: Bur- 
gundy pitch, 480 grains; light resin, 240 
grains; mutton-tallow, 96 grains. © First 
melt pitch and resin together, then mix 
tallow in thoroughly; pour into a dish of 
water and pull like candy, then lay on a 
Piece of greased glass to cool. Cut into 
small pieces and roll in paraffin paper. 
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Keep a small working bit in a folded piece 
of old kid glove.) 

2.—Starting just a little space behind the 
eye—to leave room for the hackle—catch 
end of thread under (“thread” means your 
tying-silk) and take four or five turns 


Steps 1 and 2 


around the shank, winding away from you 
and making close turns toward the bend 
of the hook. Cut off close short end. 

The tying-silk must be wound as tightly 
as it will stand without parting; and a 
handy arrangement for catching and hold- 
ing taut the thread at any time you wish 
to drop it is the following: Between the 
two legs of a common wooden clothespin 
jam a piece of rubber, from the front side 

of which you cut out 
a V-shaped piece, and 
then further make a 
cut into the angle to 
correspond with the 
leg of a Y. Bore a 
hole in the front of 
your workbench which 
will take the clothes- 
pin snugly, and into 
which insert it head 
first. When you want 
to relinquish the 
thread temporarily, 
catch it in this rubber 
slit. No knots are 
made in the tying- 
thread until it is per- 
manently secured 
when the fly is com- 

: pleted; it ts “carried 
RE along” with the pro- 

Thread holder _ gressive manipulations 

made from of the other parts of 
clothespin the fly all the way to 
the finish. 

A dry fly (in the Halford pattern, “split- 
winged”) differs mainly from a wet fly 
in the style of the wings; its wings are 
double—there are four, two on each side, 
one superimposed upon the other; they 
curve, or flare, out, having their convex 
surfaces facing each other and toward the 
body of the fly; and they are set upright 
(cocked-winged) or inclined a little for- 


ward, toward the head of the fly (eye-end 
of the hook). 

3.—If you make the wings from strips 
taken from a feather of the first shape pic- 
tured, you may cut them from both sides 
of the same feather, a pair of strips for 
each double-wing from each side; but if 
from a feather of the second shape shown 
—the shape of most wing-feathers—you 
must get your strips from corresponding 
sides of matching right and left wing- 
feathers; for one fly-wing must have a 
curve and flare exactly corresponding to 
the other, not the same but just its oppo- 
site; and the wings must be of equal length. 

In cutting out strips, one-eighth of an 
inch or less will be about the right width 


Step 3—Cutting wings 


for a number 10 or 12 fly. Separate them 
from the rest of feather web with the 
point of a penknife-blade carried, edge 
first, from the quill outward and upward 
between the fibers; or you can use the 
bodkin point. Now scissor them free at 
base, close to and parallel with quill. The 
proper distance for the wings to extend 
above the body (shank of the hook), in 
order to attain a well-proportioned fly, is 
exactly the overall length of the-hook to 
which the fly is tied. 

4.—Cut four strips of wing-feather for 
wings and pair them, exactly overlapping; 
pick them up between left thumb and fore- 
finger; place them in position on back of 
hook, a pair of the lower ends projecting 
a little below the shank on each side of 
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the hook, where the tying-thread stopped; 
secure with a few turns of the thread, in 
front of the wings. 
of these turns throw it over the feathers 
loosely and do not pull tight until the end 
of thread is carried well over, away from 
you and around shank; then pull snugly 
directly down. Otherwise you are liable to 
twist the feathers over toward the far side 
of shank. To further offset this twisting 
of the wings around shank before they are 
firmly secured, hold them twisted a little 
toward you as you are pulling this first 
loop of the thread taut.) 


Step 4 


5.—With left thumb and forefinger (or 
middle-finger) turn back toward hook the 
ends which project below the shank; catch 
with a couple of turns of thread, behind 
the wings. Tension on ends as you turn 
them back pulls upper ends of wings for- 
ward, and the turns behind also pull them 
into and hold them in position wanted. 
(Long finger-nails are an asset for this as 
for other manipulations. Many tyers cut 


Steps 5 and 6 


off these projecting wing ends, without thus 
turning them back, but this construction is 
not nearly so durable.) 

6.—With scissors cut off at a bevel the 
turned-back wing ends (dotted line in illus- 
tration), and cover them in with thread. 

7.—With two or more turns of thread, 
secure hackle at butt end, placed on top 
of shank with quill lying between wings, 
the tip directed away from hook, and with 
the outer (darker and glossier) side of 


hackle facing you. This hackle may stand 
on edge (perpendicular plane). Carry 
thread in long spirals down to where shank 
joins bend of hook. 


FOREST 


(In making the first 
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8.—Lay four fibers of hackle (some say 
two, or three) or other selected feather 
fibers on top of shank where it joins the 
bend, and overlapping shank about three- 
sixteenths of an inch; catch these tail- 
stylets with a 
couple of turns 
of thread; 
carry an ad- 
ditional turn 
behind fibers to 
cock them up. 

9.—Lay on 
piece of body 
material simi- 
larly and_ se- 
cure end; cut 
off surplus 
short end; 
carry thread in 
long spirals 
back to wings and with the next turn 
pressing against back of wings pull wings 
up and well forward to desired position; 


Steps 10 and 11—A 


make the next turn in 

front of the wings, then 

two oblique (X) turns 

around shank and be- 

tween wings, thus mak- 

ing their position more 

secure and spreading them slightly. 
10.—Wind body material around shank 

up to wings, and by forcing it up against 


Steps 10 and 11—B 


back of wings further 
brace them in their up- 
right-forward set; se- 
cure with thread; cut 
off surplus body mate- 
rial. 

11.—Catch the point of hackle with pliers 
and wind it on, on edge, and with a slight 
twisting manipulation to cause the fibers 
to stand out nicely; make most turns of 
hackle in front of wings, two between to 
further spread them, and maybe one be- 
hind. Secure end of hackle; cut off sur- 
plus. 

12—Fasten thread with three half- 
hitches just behind eye of hook, or, better, 
with an invisible knot of four or five close 
turns, working from the eye, and over the 
end passed under, as shown in the illustra- 
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Steps 8 and 9 
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tion (A winds over and secures B). Insert 
end of bodkin in loop of thread to prevent 
kinking, pull end of thread till loop hugs 
needle, withdraw bodkin, give end a final 
pull to make all taut, and cut it off close 
with sharp 
penknife, being 
careful not to 
cut the hackle. 
With  bodkin 
pick out fibers 
caught under 
turns of hackle 
or of thread. 
Some tyers 
split the hackle 
through its 
quill and use a 
half-hackle to 
mitigate this 
difficulty, but 
this is rather adding another difficulty. 

Put a drop of white shellac from the 
small end of a toothpick on end of wind- 
ing, to further secure and to waterproof 
it; spar varnish does not dry so quickly 
but is better protection. In either case 
avoid obstructing the eye of the hook. 
and—eureka! your fly is finished. 

A good plan is to keep a little varnish 
in a corked vial, and to have a toothpick 
inserted in the bottom of the cork. 

A friend in a rare moment of supreme 
confidence (’tis thus, one by one, that most 
-of these little kinks are acquired) has re- 
vealed to me his “lazy-man’s trick” for 


Step 12—A 


facilitating the tying of the finishing-knot 
at.the head of the fly. He folds a Kittle 
piece of stiff paper, cuts a tiny nick at the 
center of the fold, and, first passing the 
tying - thread 
through this 
hole, then 
places the hole 
over the eye 
of the hook, 
the paper thus 
serving as a 
retractor to 
hold the hackle 
and wings back 
out of the way. 

[The _ con- 
cluding paper 
of this com- 
prehensive se- 
ries by Dr. 
Holden, who is an authority on angling, 
contains instructions for tying wet flies, 
winding hackles, and. many other steps in 
the making of the perfect fly. It will ap- 
pear, fully illustrated, in the April issue 
of Forest and Stream.—Ebrtors.] 


Step 12—B 
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WHITING, THE ACCOMMODATING FOOD FISH 


IT HAS THE USEFUL HABIT OF BECOMING HELPLESSLY STRANDED ON THE 
BEACHES, TO BE PICKED UP ALIVE BY PEOPLE SEEKING DELECTABLE SEA FOOD 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


S time passes and the years unfold, 

it is a matter of intense interest to 

the salt water fisherman how certain 
varieties of fish grow scarce and others 
come into prominence, which in earlier 
years were scarcely known to the fratern- 
ity. This is markedly true of several spe- 
cies and particularly applies to the subject 
of this sketch. 

Nature seems never to tire of fitting her 
children to the changing conditions which 
must take place to fill out the rounds of 
universal law. It is most noticeable that 
when food supply of a given kind is not 
to be had in waters where it ordinarily has 
been plentiful, consequently leaving the 
waters barren of fish life of a particular 
species, it is an invariable rule that some 
variety of fish will suddenly become plenti- 
ful at the particular spot to partake of the 
food which is suitable for them. Thus 
they become permanent visitors to waters 
which before were rarely in their line of 
travels; and so in one continued round of 
seek and sought the inhabitants of the 
great deep fulfill the unvarying laws of 
their existence. With fish as with so many 
others the name used for them in one local- 
ity means nothing to the people of an- 
other, even though of but small difference 
in latitude. 

While the whiting has been abundant 
along the northern New England coast for 
more than a century, it has been less than 
one-quarter of that period particularly no- 
ticeable along the coast of the Middle 
States. 
it began appearing in considerable numbers, 
it was known along the entire New Jersey 
coast as “frost fish.” It is generally 
termed thus even yet, though this is a per- 
fect misnomer, as the true frost fish is a 
much smaller creature and of entirely dif- 
ferent habits. 

The name arose undoubtedly from its 
generally appearing on sharp frosty nights 
and trading close in along shore, so that 
multitudes were picked up from the beach 
where they became stranded and were still 
alive. I have seen thousands of them picked 
up in a single night, fish weighing from one 
to three pounds each, and all of them just 
in from the sea. Coming as they do at the 
season of the year when other fish are par- 
ticularly scarce, they have proven a boon 
indeed to numberless people who would 
otherwise be unable to have fresh sea food 
on their tables. 

Just why they permit themselves to 
become so helplessly stranded is of course 
conjecture, and has been the subject of 
much discussion, the most plausible theory 
being that in their eager pursuit of the 
sand launt, or sand eel, as they are usually 
termed, the sudden transition from the 
deep and consequently warmer waters to 
the shallow and naturally colder conditions 
causes them to become numbed to a degree 
of helplessness. Added to this, doubtless, 
is the effect of the very fine sand which is 
ever mixed through and carried by the 
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tumbling waves on the beach. They being 
a true deep water species are unaccustomed 
to the clogging of the fine sand, which 
must inevitably get into the gill openings, 
thus adding to their discomfort and danger. 
As they appear to be much more abundant 
during the darkest nights, it is an inspir- 
ing sight to stand on one of the fishing 
piers and watch the long line of lanterns 
carried by the eager searchers for a de- 
lectable bit of fresh sea food, as they weave 
in and out for miles in either direction, 
resembling nothing as much as fire-flies on 
a summer night. The presence of the fish 
on the beach can be easily detected by the 
flopping they make as they reach the sand 
and as they run in this way only during 
calm weather the noise of their tails strik- 
ing the sand can be heard for a consider- 
zeble number of feet away. 


The delight of taking the humblest of fishes 


‘ 

S a table fish the Whitmg does not rank 
equal with many of our choicer vari- 
eties, but does come as peculiarly ac- 

ceptable at the time of our greatest need. 
The flesh is white and flaky, though inclined 
to be somewhat soft, which, however, can 
be corrected to a great extent by liberal 
salting as soon after taking as possible. This 
firms the flesh and places it in good form for 
the pan. This fish usually begins running 
along the New Jersey coast in November 
and remains until the following May. 
While there are frequent periods when 
they are not to be taken, still the fact of 
their presence is not affected. During 
storm periods and very high winds from 
any quarter, they apparently drop out into 
deeper water and there remain until 
weather conditions are suitable for their 
return to inshore waters. 

While the name “Whiting” is quite suit- 
able for the Middle States and is becoming 
more used each year to identify this fish, 
we run into confusion as we reach south- 
ern minds; as south of the Chesapeake 
the fish bearing the same -name is 
one of the most abundant and is totally 
different in all particulars. The appellation 


“Silver Hake” which is much used in 
northern sections would seem to be a fit- 
ting: name if it could become universal in 
application, as it confuses with no other 
fish, and is appropriate in all ways. It 
does seem to be a matter of great surprise 
that no earnest endeavor has been put 
forth by authorities looking to the better- 
ment of conditions pertaining to fish no- 
menclature. More than twenty years ago 
G. Browne Goode, then director of the U. 
S. National Museum, realizing the grow- 
ing importance of this fish, observed that 
“Silver Hake” was an altogether fitting 
term and should be used. 

Until 1880 nothing was known of the 
breeding habits of this fish, and chance 
then threw the knowledge into the hands 
of those who were pursuing another sub- 
ject. While exploring the bottom of the 
sea off Newport, at a depth of from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred fathoms 
and at the edge of the Gulf Stream, my- 
riads of the fry of these fish were obtained, 
ranging from half inch to three inches in 
length, and with them many of the adult 
fish were taken heavy with spawn, so it 
would seem that the spawning season cov- 
ers quite a period of time. This docu- 
mentary proof from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution is most interesting, as it sets forth 
on the same sheet that this discovery may 
serve as a clew to the spawning place of 
the Bluefish, which has not been discov- 
ered. The document is more than a quar- 
ter of a century old and has been in my 
possession nearly as long, yet, at the pres- 
ent writing, the exact spawning habits of 
that most interesting and valuable species 
is still a mystery. 

To the angler the Silver Hake is grow- 
ing in importance with each season. Per- 
haps the old timer, familiar through long 
years of success with more important spe- 
cies, may not enthuse over it as an angler’s 
favorite, and justly so, but all should re- 
member that not every man is so fortunate- 
ly situated either through environment or 
purse that he may pursue at will his choice, 
taking rather such as is consistent with 
his means in all particulars. To such, the 
Hake comes as a boon and is welcomed 
both by the man at the rod end and on 
the table of his family. Long years since, 
the English and French nations learned the 
value of appreciating the delights to be had 
from taking the humblest of fishes, on 
lightest of tackle. This should be an object 
lesson to our own people, who have been 
accustomed to so many of Nature’s bless- 
ings in its fullest form; for all should 
begin to learn that many a grand hour and 
day may be had with very humble varieties 
of fish if the proper spirit is observed, and 
care taken to put into practice the finer 
lines of endeavor. 


The Silver Hake can be taken on a great 
variety of baits, as it is not a fastidious 
feeder—sand eel, spearing, and mullet, 
when it can be obtained, are the favorite 
baits, but bits of fish as well as clams are 
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very successfully employed. The sport is 
always at night as these fish rarely take 
the hogk during the daylight hours. It is 
a most inspiring sight to visit any of the 
fishing piers along the coast when a run 
of these fish is on. Every sort of tackle 
which the mind of man has brought out to 
the day of trial is employed; good, bad, in- 
different and even worse are in the game. 
The users can ordinarily be catalogued 
about the same way, hand lines with sink- 
ers swinging high over head one moment, 
and the next paying respect to another 
fellow‘s ear not far removed, and then 
the mixup, until all is straightened out 
through some kind hand and gentle words. 
But these men are after meat, and not 
sport in its true sense. 

The proper way to get from these fish 
all the elements of angling delight is to 
use a light rod with line of not more than 
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9 thread diameter and all equipment of 
like weight. As the fish swims much of 
the time well away from the bottom, a 
float can be very successfully used and is 
a pleasant way; as then the bait is well 
away from the annoying calico crabs and 
skates. Just enough lead should be used 
to keep the bait down as well as to give 
impetus to the cast. A 4-0 ringed Carlisle 
hook is the one most desirable, as it has 
a most keen point and is slightly curved, 
which seems to be of benefit in taking this 
fish. Into the eye of the hook a section 
of fine wire about eight inches in length 
should be fastened, this ending in a swivel 
into which the line must be tied. The use 
of the wire is necessary as the teeth of the 
fish are something to keep the fingers away 
from—sharp as needles and in most for- 
midable rows, they work havoc to gut 
snells. When they can be obtained there is 
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no better bait than the spearing, or as 
they are generally called “white bait.” 
Pass the hook through the mouth, then out 
at the gill opening, then down the body to 
near the tail, then through the body; this 
will give a nice lure, and it should be 
trolled through the water gently to add to 
the chances of a strike as soon as in the 
water. The line must be kept taut as the 
fish never nibbles, taking bait with a rush, 
and is quite as likely to run towards the 
pier as away from it. Complete control 
must be kept continually so the strike may 
be felt, as it is dark and the float is a poor 
object to see out on the waves. Another 
method much employed is a very light cane 
rod and single line less in length, to which 
a small metal squid is attached. This 
moving rapidly through the water is most 
effective, if fish alone is the objective, as 
thus they may be taken in quantities. 


FISH PREVIOUSLY UNKNOWN TO SCIENCE 


MANY FINNY INHABITANTS OF THE WATERS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA ARE OF CONSIDER- 
ABLE POPULAR INTEREST BECAUSE OF THEIR PECULIAR SHAPES, ADAPTATIONS OR HABITS 


By JOHN T. NICHOLS, Assistant Curator of Ichthyology, American Museum of Natural History 


F the two hundred and thirty-four 
O species of fresh water fishes brought 

back to the American Museum of 
Natural History by Messrs. Lang and 
Chapin from the Congo River and its trib- 
utaries in equatorial Africa (a list of 
which has recently been published by the 
Museum) twenty-nine had not previously 
been known to Science, and many of them, 
because of their peculiar shapes, adapta- 
tions or habits, are of considerable popu- 
lar interest. Almost all are eaten by the 
natives in one form or another, although 
comparatively few would rank as good 
fishes in civilized countries, the meat of 
many being soft, musky and not of very 
good flavor. ‘ 

Perhaps the African fish most interest- 
ing to the scientist is known as Polypterus. 
It is cigar-shaped, covere? with firm plate- 
like scales, which, unlike those of most 
fishes, do not overlap. Polypterus comes 
of an ancient stock, with almost this sin- 
gle exception, long since vanished from 
the earth. It is likely that amphibians and 
through them all the higher animals were 
derived long, long ago from similar fishes. 
At any rate such fishes, now so scarce, were 
at one time numerous and widely distrib- 
uted. The natives cook Polypterus in the 
hot ashes much as they do potatoes. When 
the fish is cooked, the scales separate from 
the beautiful white meat. As _ regards 
flavor, it is the best food fish in the Congo. 

Another ancient fish, Protopterus, is 
notable for the unique structure of its air- 
bladder specialized to function as a two- 
branched lung, enabling it to breathe air 
when the swamps in which it lives are 
dried out. At such times it remains quies- 
cent, curled up in a capsule of hardened 
mud and furnished with air through a 
small aperture which opens to the surface 
of the ground. These capsules may be 
dug from the ground and transported to 
great distances without inconveniencing 
the fish. Some years ago, one was brought 


to the American Museum via England and 
when softened in warm water, the fish 
emerged in the best of health and spirits 
and ravenously hungry. It lived for some 
time with us in an aquarium feeding on 
angle worms. 

The Mormyrids are an old family char- 
acteristic of tropical Africa, not very close- 
ly related to any other fishes, though with 
some affinities to the herrings. Like the 
herrings, they die very quickly when taken 
from the water, and unlike them, they 
have small mouths, small scales and are 
excessively slimy. Mormyrids vary great- 
ly in form, even these which are closely 
related having often a very dissimilar ap- 
pearance. Among them we find species 
with very elongate decurved snouts sug- 
gesting the trunk of an elephant. This 
structure probably has some relationship to 
their feeding habits which have not as yet 
been worked out satisfactorily. Other 


* species have the lower lip only elongated 


into a pointed beardlike process which is 
probably used in brushing minute animals 
from the vegetation into the river to be 
sucked into the small mouth above it. 
This seems to be evidence that the Mor- 
myrids originated in the South, perhaps in 
the Antarctic continent, of which geolo- 
gists speak, and reached equatorial Africa 
from there many ages ago. The remain- 
ing freshwater fishes seem to be more 
recent and to have, most of them, come in 
from the North and Northeast, probably 
from Asia. In this category are the Char- 
acins. 


HE Characins are a farge family of 
- trimly built active fishes, resembling 
the trout in that they have a small 
adipose fin placed far back on the back, 
but with large scales like those of a carp. 
They are large or small in size, often 


brightly colored with reds, yellows, or 
orange, and differ widely from one another 
in their feeding habits. Some have small 


mouths and feeble teeth, others large 
mouths and very formidable dentition, but 
none seems to be dangerous to bathers, as 
we are told related species in South Amer- 
ica are. 

The family of carps and minnows make 
up a large part of the modern fresh-water 
fishes in the north, a great many species 
occurring both in Asia and North Amer- 
ica and a considerable number being found 
in Africa. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the latter belong to the genus Labeo with 
a sucker-like mouth and habits, though 
with no truly close relationship to the 
suckers, which are North American. 


OTH in South America and Africa 

there are many catfishes compared to 

the few found in northern countries. 
They vary tremendously in form and ap- 
pearance, but almost all have the barbels of 
“whiskers” and the dangerous back and 
breast fin spines characteristic of our fa- 
miliar horned pout. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all African ones is the electric cat- 
fish. This is an ungainly shapeless creature 
lacking the defensive catfish spines, possess- 
ing as its weapon of defense the ability to 
give powerful electric shock. Its body is 
covered with a loose, leathery hide, and it 
is in this hide that the electric power is 
situated. As is the case with their rela- 
tives elsewhere, African catfishes are 
notable for their toughness and ability. to 
live a long time out of water. A large 
variety, Heterobranchus, has a very pecu- 
liar and interesting mosslike structure of 
blood vessels situated near the gills which 
probably enables the fish more readily to 
breathe out of water. 

Several groups of marine fishes have 
penetrated the rivers of tropical Africa 
and there developed fresh-water  spe- 
cies. Such are several kinds of Pellonula. 
differing very little from herrings from 
the sea, and two species of swellfishes, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 187) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 


studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor recrea- 
tion, and a refined taste for natural objects. Aug. 14, 1873 


FIGHTING INJURIOUS ANIMALS 


N Forest AND STREAM for January attention was called 
to the good war-work being done by a division of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey in saving the country’s food 
supply. This is being accomplished by destroyi ing preda- 
tory animals which kill livestock, and injurious rodents 
which feed on crops of one kind and another. Details 
of this excellent work are furnished by the Annual Re- 
port of Mr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, which has recently been published. 

The destruction of livestock by wolves, coyotes, bob- 
cats, mountain lions and bears amounts annually to many 
millions of dollars, and the depredations of ground squir- 
rels, rabbits, prairie dogs, mice and rats, to hundreds of 
millons of dollars. It is the work of this division of the 
Biological Survey to lessen this loss by combatting these 
destructive animals. Our readers will find much of in- 
terest in the following extracts from Mr. Nelson’s report: 

Trapping, poisoning and shooting, supplemented by 
den-hunting during the breeding season, have proved to 
be the most effective means of reducing the numbers of 
these animals. Marked improvements in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of poisoned baits, as well as in 
scent-baiting traps, have been made during the year. All 
improvements in methods are at once made known to the 
entire force of official trappers and widely demonstrated 
among interested stockmen. 

During the year 30,512 predatory animals were taken, 
including 556 wolves, 22,342 coyotes, 107 mountain lions, 
3,053 bobcats, and 60 bears. Bears are generally consid- 
ered game animals and are not molested by the preda- 
tory-animal hunters except in cases of individuals known 
to have the habit of killing stock. In addition to the 
capture of animals by means of traps and shooting, ex- 
tensive poisoning campaigns were conducted, and it is 
conservatively estimated that at least 75,000 predatory 
animals were destroyed in this manner. 

As a result of this destruction of stock-killing animals 
a large saving of cattle, sheep, goats, horses, swine, and 
poultry has been effected. Stockmen have shown much 
interest in the work and in numerous instances have con- 
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tributed funds for codperation. The States of Nevada, 
Utah and Washington are also coéperating. 
Few people except those directly affected realize the 
extent of the losses of stock by predatory wild animals 
and the necessity for their control. In Colorado a single 
wolf took a toll of nearly $3,000 worth of cattle in one 
year ; in Texas 2 wolves killed 72 sheep valued at $9 each 
during a period of two weeks; 1 wolf in New Mexico 
killed 25 head of cattle in two months; in Oregon 4 coy- 
otes in two nights killed 15 pure-bred rams valued at $20 
each ; one bobcat in Texas killed over $300 worth of An- 
gora goats, and another, taken at Ozona, New Mexico, 
in a month had killed 53 ‘lambs, I ewe, and 1 goat belong- 
ing to a single ranchman. 

Prairie dogs, recognized as destroyers of crops in farm- 
ing country ‘and of grass in grazing country, have been 
moved against, and over about a million acres, ninety 
per cent. of the animals have been destroyed. 

Every eastern farmer knows something of the damage 
wrought by pine mice, meadow mice and deer mice on 
orchards, garden truck and potato farms. Investigations 
are being conducted as to the best method of eradicating 
these pests. Steps have been taken also for awakening a 
nationwide interest in the control of house rats.and mice, 
the destructive work of which is so well known. 

It is to be presumed that all persons who are interested 
in these and kindred subjects may obtain copies of the 
Annual Report in question, on application to the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


SELFISH PATRIOTISM 


(CAMOUFLAGE is a new word, but already it has 

been overworked. Soon perhaps we shall have to 
return to more ancient figures of speech—the cloud of 
ink thrown out by the cutclefish, the dust kicked up, or 
smoke made, to conceal one’s movements, or the ex- 
pedient of getting up a hot argument on some subject 
far removed from the point at issue to confuse the mind 
of an opponent. 

Just now every American feels that we must do any- 
thing to win the war. We all agree to this; and what 
most of us mean by these words is that all should willing- 
ly make any sacrifice, to win the war. This, however, is 
not the universal meaning. 

Some people have adapted this win the war cry to 
their own commercial uses, and say, that to win the war, 
sheep must be allowed to graze in the public parks to 
increase the food supply. Some commercial fishermen 
ask that regulations limiting the capture of food fish be 
abolished, so that more fish may be caught and we may 
have more food, and thus win the war. Certain game 
dealers and hotel people say we should abolish the game 
laws and kill off all the game in order to have more 
food, and so win the war. 

Neither sheepmen, fishermen, nor hotel and market 
men say anything of the effect which these changes would 
have on their own pocket books. All they want is to win 
the war. They would scorn any suggestion that they 
were working for their own advantage. But next year, 
when the sheep have ruined the pasturage in the National 
Parks, when the supply of sea fishes has been greatly 
reduced, and when the game has all been killed off, so 
that no breeding stock remains, what method will these 
patriots recommend to win the war? 

It is the duty of each good citizen and each good 
sportsman to give careful thought to these matters, and 
to realize that jf sheep are pastured in the National Parks, 
if laws regulating commercial fisheries are relaxed, and 
if game is permitted to be unduly killed, a great injury 
to this country will result in the not distant future; for 
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a source of food supply will thus have been destroyed 
which cannot be replaced. Each good citizen should do 
his utmost to support the stand taken by the U. S. Food 
Commission, which is firmly opposed to these more or 
less insane propositions to kill off and eat up at once all 
our breeding stock of game and fish. 

We do not believe that the public will readily consent 
to the wholesale destruction of its game and fish. 


WHAT ARE “ESSENTIALS” 
THE question of essentials and non-essentials has 
perhaps never been more hotly discussed than at 
the present time; but even those who loudly maintain 
that “there is no such thing as a non-essential” as well 
as those who would do away with everything .that 
smacks of luxury will agree on one thing as most 
essential, and that is HEALTH. The man who neg- 
lects his health to attend his business often finds that 
he has neither; the nation that neglects the health: of 
its soldiers is sure to be rated among the conquered. 
It is odd that the latter fact should be so universally 
recognized, while the former is tossed aside as neg- 
ligible. There is no greater fallacy, especially at this 
time. Those welcome health-giving vacations should 
not be given up as useless luxuries. Uncle Sam ex- 
pends as much money and energy in keeping his sol- 
diers fit as he does in getting them in fighting trim. 
The business man should do the same for himself. It 
is his patriotic duty and one way of “doing his bit.” 
No one should cut out rest and recreation as a “lux- 
ury,” for using one’s reserve force without rest is a 
sure way to lose that precious essential, Health. Noth- 
ing in these nerve-racking times will do more for jaded 
nerves and tired brain than an hour or two on lake or 
stream. In other words—go fishing. Even if you 
have never gone before, go this year. If fortune smiles, 
you will thus be able to obey the mandates of the Food 
Administration and “eat fish.” Anyway, you will re- 
turn a healthier man and a better citizen. 


FINDING EYES FOR THE NAVY 

F ROM the Navy Department comes an appeal which 

we feel will be answered by many of the readers 
of Forest AND StREAM—an appeal for “eyes,” spy- 
glasses, binoculars and telescopes. The use of the 
submarine has so changed naval warfare that a con- 
stant and efficient lookout must be maintained at all 
times. If by donating that pair of binoculars, which 
you use perhaps once a year, you can help our sailor 
boys to avert a peril which constantly threatens, we 
feel sure that you will consider giving it not as a duty 
but a privilege. 

All articles (including sextants and chronometers, 
which are also needed) should be tagged with the 
name and address of the donor and forwarded by mail 
or express to the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, care of Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, D. C. Each article will be ac- 
knowledged by him, and if not suitable for naval use 
will be returned to the sender. Those accepted will be 
keyed, so that the name and address of the donor will 
be permanéntly recorded at the Navy Department, and 
every effort will be made to return them at the end of 
the war, to serve as precious heirlooms for succeeding 
generations. As the Government cannot, under the 
law, accept service or material without giving com- 
pensation, one dollar will be paid for each article ac- 
cepted, which sum will constitute the rental, or, in 
case of loss, the purchase price, of such article. 
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So please look over the outfits which are packed 
away and see if they will not yield more precious 
“eyes” for our boys who are helping to make the seas 
safe for democracy. 


A FORECAST FOR APRIL 


A MONG the articles that will make the next issue 
of Forest AND STREAM of particular interest to 
all anglers will be the first of a series on Dry Fly Fish- 
ing by “R. L. M., California,” an angler of wide experi- 
ence who never fails the reader looking for practical 
information to apply to his own pursuit of the gentle 
art. Louis Rhead will contribute a careful study of 
insect life and. suggestions for early stream fishing, 
written with all the clarity and illustrated with the 
charming drawings that distinguish this author-artist. 
Our old correspondent Widgeon, whose articles on 
Barnegat duck shooting have attracted such wide atten- 
tion, has sent us another delightful reminiscence of War- 
wick woodlands. In response to many inquiries as to 
the identity of Widgeon, we can simply say at this time 
that he is well-known citizen of an adjacent state who 
is still going shooting. 

From our Nessmuk’s Camp Fire correspondents we 
have gleaned a number of very timely hints for fisher- 
men, and finally the cover will be an absolutely accurate 
reproduction of the angler’s most useful flies in the four- 
color process. 


“SHEEP OR ELK?” 


THE article by Emerson Hough which appears in this 
issue of ForEST AND STREAM, deals with a matter of 
great interest to all outdoor men and is worthy of full 
discussion. With Mr. Hough’s views on grazing of the 
sheep on or near the National Park, the Forest anp 
STREAM is wholly in agreement. With some of his other 
statements not all of the editors agree. Nevertheless, we 
are glad to open the matter for discussion to all those 
who have views on the subject which are based on knowl- 
edge. Mere criticism of existing conditions is not likely 
to be profitable. Constructive ideas are needed. The sit- 
uation of the elk of the Yellowstone Park has long been 
under consideration by some of our best informed con- 
servationists and we hope to hear from some of them 
sooner or later. 


THE BIRTH OF CLOSE SHOOTING 


APROPOS of Captain Tinney’s verses elsewhere in 
this issue, it should be brought to remembrance that 
as late-as 1775 a strong movement was started to put a 
regiment in the field armed with the English long bow, as 
it would shoot farther and with much greater accuracy. 
This was suggested by such a noted man as Benjamin 
Franklin, who made a strong address to the Continental 
Congress to support his stand. Fortunately, however, 
for these United States, the small calibered, close shoot- 
ing Kentucky rifle had inade its appearance; its adop- 
tion prevented the retrogression advocated by Mr. Frank- 
lin, and, as Captain Tinney succinctly phrases it, “so the 
map was changed.” : 


A NOTICE TO OLD TIMERS 


e HIS office is very desirous of procuring a copy of 

Seneca’s Canoe and Camp Cooking. It may be 
that some of our old-time readers have a copy among 
their books, and we will appreciate the favor of its 
loan for a short time, or will be glad to purchase it. 
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| TRATURAL HISTORY | 


THE ALBINO DEER HERD OF GRAND ISLAND 


BY REASON OF ITS ISOLATION GRAND ISLAND IN LAKE SUPERIOR IS A NATURAL 
GAME PRESERVE AND BOASTS AN INCREASING HERD OF NATIVE WHITE DEER 


By GEORGE SHIRAS, 3d, of the Governing Board of FOREST AND STREAM 


YING athwart the entrance of one of 

the few deep bays on the south shore 

of Lake Superior is Grand Island, ever 
true to its name in size and beauty. Term- 
inating the westerly end of the famous 
Pictured Rocks, its giant, sandstone cliffs of 
500 feet face 150 miles of open water, while 
the nearly land-locked waters on the inner 
side afford the only natural harbor for 200 
miles. This was the camping place of the 
Chippewa Indians for many centuries, and, 
later, a Hudson’s Bay Post, with the inter- 
esting life incident thereto, was established 
in this same convenient location. 

When tourist travel began, on the com- 
pletion of the first lock at Sault Ste. Marie, 
in 1855, this precipitous part of the coast, 
with its varied colored cliffs and castellated 
rocks, was seen at close range, from the 
deck of passenger steamers. Having a 
shoreline of about 40 miles, heavily forested 
with conifers and hardwood, containing 
lakes and ponds with overflow streams, as 
well as natural salt licks, the Island was 
always the resort of wild game. 

When a youth I camped each season with 
elder members of my family on the oppo- 
site shores, where so abundant were the 
trout, deer, wild pigeons and grouse that 
only on rare occasions was the Island vis- 
ited. Whenever I ventured into the dark 
and tangled forests it seemed to me that the 
game, especially the deer, had inherited a 
greater degree of sagacity than those roam- 
ing in comparative safety throughout the 
unbroken wilderness ashore; due, doubtless, 


The white fawn beside its normal mother 


to peril of island segregation and the in- 
herited fear that comes from ever-present 
enemies, be they the red man of the past 
or the red-handed white variety of the pres- 
ent with his more dangerous weapons. 
By a providential happening, this beauti- 
ful Island has been saved from the ravages 


of the axe and the too deadly use of the 
gun, for a number of years ago it was 
acquired by a mining and lumber company, 
when purchasing a larger tract ashore. Un- 
like many of the pioneer corporations of 


The new albino buck is a perfect specimen 


the West, this concern has always shown a 
commendable interest in the welfare of the 
various communities in which it carries on 
business, by endeavoring to leave a fair 
equivalent in place of that which must be 
destroyed. It was this spirit which led to 
an extensive effort to protect the native 
wild game and to introduce new or foreign 
species most likely to succeed in this north- 
ern country. Starting with a hundred or 
more deer, moose were introduced, together 
with elk, caribou, black-tail deer, antelope 
and several hundred pair of Scandinavian 
game birds. For the use of the last-named 
thousands of young Scotch firs were planted 
to provide their natural winter food. The 
results of this experiment are interesting 
and of value for the future. 


HE Scandinavian birds, principally ca- 
percailzie, raised a brood or two and 
then fell victims to birds of prey and 

ground vermin, showing their inadaptability 
in a country otherwise suitable because the 
predacious foes were numerous and differ- 
ent from those across the sea. 

The first herd of Newfoundland caribou, 
on a stormy winter night, went headlong to 
their death when pursued by a stray tim- 
ber wolf, leaping from one of the higher 
wooded cliffs into Lake Superior, under the 
sheep-like influence that causes these ani- 
mals to follow a leader and to regard the 
distance traveled, rather than cunning eva- 
sion, the best means of eluding a pursuing 


foe. The entire herd perished. 
The next herd of caribou developed both 


species of bot-fly that has always proved 
such a dreadful and unsightly affliction on 
their native island, but, unable to suffer 
and recover as in their original habitat, 
these animals all came to a pitiful énd. 
Again, another wolf crossed on the ice and, 


getting beneath the game fence confining 
the animals to the higher ground, soon put 
an end to the black-tail deer. They lacked 
the elusiveness of the white-tail when pur- 
sued by a ruthless but well-known enemy, 
while the antelope, as rather expected, 
found the few clearings too small for their 
roaming habits, and in the deep snows char- 
acterizing the upper lake region, gave up 
the struggle for existence. 

The moose at first thrived and bid fair 
to succeed in a country adapted to their 
ways, but on the tremendous increase in the 
white-tail deer and elk, they refused to 
travel the runways of their uncongenial 
rivals, secreting themselves in a swamp 
bordering a small lake, where lack of range 
and food brought on disease, and then these 
morose and stolid animals vanished; the 
usual result with moose when too confined, 
and accounting for the rarity with which 
they are found in zoological parks. 

The native white-tail, therefore, won the 
day against all enforced intruders except 
the elk. In these two species, therefore, we 
have the ones best adapted for the unoc- 
cupied ranges throughout the more easterly 
part of the country. A continued closed 
season on an island, however big as it may 
be, will finally bring most animals face to 
face with an unavoidable enemy—starva- 
tion. Thus, it became necessary to supply 
food in winter, besides shipping hundreds 
of deer and surplus elk to parks and game 
preserves, followed still later by an open 
season on the deer. 


The albino male ancestor of the herd 


F, however, this long and costly effort to 
make Grand Island the permanent home 
of many new species has proved dis- 

appointing, an unexpected reward has come, 
which may eventually prove of greater 
value and interest than the fulfillment of 
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The first albino fawn was raised as ‘carefully as a baby 


the original plan, viz.: the establishment of 
a beautiful herd of albino white-tail deer. 
One of the fundamental characteristics of 
the Michigan deer has been the general uni- 
formity in physical appearance, for, though 
more deer have been killed in Michigan the 
past forty years than the aggregate else- 
where, there are very few freaks in antlers 
or extremes in weight, while albinism has 
been extremely rare. 

Only once, in the long period that I have 
hunted or photographed these animals in 
this region, have | seen an albino, and that 
one lingered for a year and a half about my 
camp, which is situated midway between 
Marquette and Grand Island. Signs were 
put up in the neighborhood reading: “Do 
not shoot the white deer—it will bring you 
bad luck.” But, though the first part of 
the appeal stayed the hand of the sports- 
man, and the latter—that of most pot- 
hunters—it was finally killed by an unsuper- 
stitious homesteader, and the heretofore 
unsuccessful efforts to photograph it, 
naturally came to an end. 

Some eight years ago word came that a 
fine albino buck had been seen frequently 
on Grand Island and that it came to a little 
pond on the easterly part of the Island 
Taking a camping outfit, a canoe and my 
guide, several days and nights were spent 
watching the pond, and although other deer 
came during the day, or were seen under 
the jacklight, the white buck did not appear. 

The next year the quest was no more 
successful, and when I heard that on the 
opening of the season the buck had been 
killed by a lumber jack, it was satisfactory 
to know that the body had been shipped to 
a taxidermist in Detroit, preparatory to 
being added to the little museum of the 
Island hotel. There later, I took the meas- 
urements of the antlers and body, and then. 
to show what a striking picture such a 
marbled figure would present, with a back- 


ground of black, the mounted animal was, 


carried one evening to the edge of the 
forest, where once it had roamed, and the 
flash was fired. Feeling quite confident 


from the age of this buck that white de- 


scendants would sometimes be found on the 
Island, a very careful watch was main- 
tained throughout the Island. 

About the middle of June, 1916, a white 
fawn only a few days old was discovered 
in a thicket and brought to the hotel. Here, 
with careful attention and in the company 
of another fawn, it grew rapidly. During 
the earlier months this fawn had the usual 
row of white spots on the back and sides, 
and although there was no difference be- 
tween these and the body color, they were 
conspicuous in the same way that satin 
needlework in a single color may carry a 
varied pattern. Shortly after this, a good- 
sized albino buck was noticed loitering 
about the box traps set for capturing deer 
that were to be shipped away, and with lit- 
tle effort it was trapped, and placed in a 
smaller range with half a dozen ordinary 
does. In June, 1917, one of these does 
bore an albino doe fawn, which lacked, 
however, the brocaded white spots which 
characterized the previous one. 

By this time, the first fawn had become 
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a yearling and was placed in the same en- 
closure. Last fall I learned from a member 
of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association 
that there was a yearling albino doe at the 
State Game Farm, and in a few weeks it 
was safely transported to Grand Island, 
where such an addition, in new blood, will 
prove of undoubted value. With the three 
white does, a white buck, and the addition 
of a number of other does, the ensuing 
spring should tell the story of this effort. 


It may be of interest to note that the 
original buck weighed about 150 pounds 
and possessed a rather extraordinary set of 
antlers, spreading 26 inches, with terminal 
points much farther apart than any I have 
ever seen. The velvet on the antlers of 
both bucks was snow-white, giving them a 
most statuesque appearance amid the green 
foliage of the forest. The eyes of the three 
native albinos are a very light gray-blue, 
while the doe from the southern portion of 
the State has the usual red eye-baHs. The 
lack of any pigment in the layers of the 
retina of this individual discloses the red 
blood vessels that characterize most albinos 
and makes it very susceptible to a bright 
light. The second buck differs from the 
original one in being somewhat larger, but 
it has two long, upright spikes of about 18 
inches, the left one of the last two years 
being slightly forked. 

While the writer has been under the im- 
pression that the offspring of. albinos were 
usually white and on and after the third 
generation uniformly so, following the rule 
in silver and black foxes, Dr. James G. 
Needham, Professor of Biology at; Cornell, 
writes: “I would say that full albinos of 
both sexes should breed true from ‘the first, 
albinism being, in so far as known to me, a 
purely recessive character among mam- 
mals.” Such assurance, therefore, makes 
the problem less difficult, and in the absence 
of accident or disease, there should soon 
be a permanent herd of these interesting 
animals. There are many nature lovers 
who are vitally interested in the efforts of 
science to produce and perpetuate new 
variants of existing species, who will 
be gratified to know that as time goes on, 
specimens of this new and beautiful phase 
of the white-tail will find representation 
in our zoological parks. 





The fawn thrived and grew to be a handsome pure white doe 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BAG OF THE YEAR 


WHEN A HUNTER STARTS OUT AFTER RABBITS WITH AN ANTIQUATED SHOTGUN AND 
RETURNS WITH SIXTEEN GERMANS, IT BECOMES A PRETTY FAIR DAY AFIELD 


HE biggest and 

most important 

bag of the year: 
There isn’t a bit of 
a doubt but that all 
honor goes to a 
French peasant who, 
out in the early : 
morning to pot a rab- 
bit or two, single 
handed, bagged the 
entire crew of the 
Zeppelin L-49 and 
marched them off to 
the village jail. When 
one starts out after 
rabbits with an anti- 
quated shotgun and 
returns an hour later 
with sixteen Germans 
walking single file 
ahead of him, it be- 
comes a pretty fair 
day afield. Moose 
and bear are all right in their place, but 
they are hunting bigger game “over there” 
these days, and within a short time our 
own khaki-clad men will be showing the 
world and the world’s enemies, the Huns, 
that they are marksmen not to be despised. 

I visited Bourbonne-les-Bains shortly 
after the huge Zeppelin and its crew was 
captured. It was a cold, raw day, snowing 
and raining at intervals, the car skidding 
on the turns or crunching its way through 
the five or six inches of snow covering the 
higher places. A turn to the left, down a 
country road, the hills rising on either side, 
and suddenly the huge Zeppelin loomed up 
before one’s eyes, fairly staggering in its 
immensity, stretching from where one end 
was buried in a group of evergreens, across 
a tiny valley, over a brook, until the other 
end was close beside the road. Portions 
of the giant death dealing machine had 
collapsed under its own weight. French 
soldiers stood guard, though perfectly will- 
ing to slip the visitor a piece of the oil 
skin or the aluminum framework for a 
small piece of the coin of the realm. 

I wanted to hear the story of its capture 
from the lips of the peasant himself, the 
hero of the hour. I sought him out in the 
little village a few kilometers away. There 
was no trouble in finding him. A group 
gathered around as, in simple language, 
unassumingly, he told me of his day’s 
“hunt” and his great capture. 

He had started out in the early morning 
in the hope of getting a rabbit for the 
noon day meal. It was a foggy morning. 
Hunting was not good. An hour passed 
and he had failed to so much as start a 
single rabbit. He wandered through the 
fields, beating the brush along the fences, 
but without success. He started to work 
his way through the swamp grass that bor- 
ders a little stream when the heavens be- 
came suddenly darkened and there de- 
scended through the thick fog an unknown 
thing, black, with propellers and many 
strange devices, terrifying in its size. 


The Zeppelin L-49, the “biggest bag” of the year 


S a member of the New York 

State Overseas Election Com- 
mission the author of this article 
visited Bourbonne-les-Bains shortly 
after the Zeppelin L-49 descended 
and there heard first hand the story 
of the crew's capture. In an auto- 
mobile, loaned him by General 
Pershing, Mr. Grant covered the 
American camps in France, traveling 
over 2,000 miles and later journeyed 
some hundreds of miles along the 
British and French fronts where, as 
he says, the hunting, if one was to 
judge from the amount of powder 
burned, was fairly good, but not 
the sort one relishes.——Epitors. 


The hunter concealed himself in a little 
clump of trees. He had seen pictures of 
Zeppelins. He realized that one was before 


A sportsman of France 


him. The machine 
came lower and lower 
until it settled, one 
end in the trees on 
the knoll of a tiny 
hill, the other buried 
in the embankment 
close beside him. 
Blonde men _ clam- 
bered excitedly over 
the side. 

Realizing that they 
were in the enemy’s 
country, they debated 
for a minute., One 
stepped forward to 
apply the light that 
would have left the 
Zeppelin a smoking 
mass of ruins a few 
minutes later. The 
hunter realized that 
bigger game was in 
sight than any rabbit. 

He stepped from his concealment. Bring- 
ing the old shotgun with its load of 4’s to 
his shoulder, he ordered the crew to throw 
up its hands. There was no mincing of 
words. One fellow reached for his re- 
volver. The hunter’s finger fairly trem- 
bled on the trigger as he repeated his com- 
mand. Up went sixteen pairs of hands; 
up the slope and straight down the muddy 
road to the right, marched the crew, the 
hunter with the old hammer gun still at 
his shoulder, bringing up the rear, caution- 
ing those before him that he would in- 
stantly shoot the owner of the first pair 
of hands to descend. 

Half an: hour later the village jail held 
the crew and the world was hearing of the 
capture, intact, of one of Germany’s big- 
gest and most modern air machines. The 
bravery and quick action of that rabbit 
hunter has given the Allies a knowledge 
of Zeppelins constructed and also a code 
book taken from the commander’s cabin, 
so quick was the capture. Honors took 
the place of the rabbit for that dinner. 

In journeying to the American training 
camps in France, I frequently scared hares 
from their hiding places beside the road, 
while on more than one occasion a proud 
pheasant strutted in the open or careened 
his way through the air to some neighbor- 
ing shrubbery. Game did not seem to be 
scarce in many sections. It was not an un- 
common sight to see an old Frenchman, 
sometimes with his dog, beating over some 
likely ground in search of game. Both 
rabbits and pheasants are quite plentiful in 
the markets of Paris, commanding a higher 
price, it is true, than before the war, yet 
not as scarce as one would imagine. 

American soldiers, who back home prized 
a day with dog and gun, are finding an oc- 
casional few hours now and then to try 
for a rabbit or a bird, but as one told me, 
a captain from New York State, that while 
it isn’t the equal of “back home” it serves 
the purpose of keeping one’s hand in, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE I81) 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


SAVE NEW JERSEY’S SALT-WATER 


FISH! 

ONSERVATIONISTS look askance at 

the widely-heralded recent announce- 
ment in the New Jersey press that the leg- 
islature will be asked to remove.all netting 
restrictions, with regard to salt water fishes 
“in the interest of the food supply.” They 
are inclined to believe that this is another 
attempt in the insidious campaign of the 
food profiteers to plunder the nation’s heri- 
tage of wild life in the sacred name of pa- 
triotism. 

Particularly disturbing in this connection 
is the statement, apparently inspired, that 
the official powers in New Jersey are back 
of this movement. Can it be that the pres- 
ent administration in New Jersey believes 
that the great body of its citizenry will be 
deceived? We think it can be counted on 
confidently to see the “nigger in the wood 
pile’—the skulking food profiteer, nauseat- 
ing in his greed, and his despicable attempt- 
ed camouflage of “taking the fish in order 
to help solve the problem of food supply.” 

Learning of the projected rape of the 
people’s store-house of wild food, the BUL- 
LETIN addressed letters to the three men 
whom it thought best qualified to give an 
authoritative, unbiassed opinion. They 
were: 

Ernest Napier, chairman of the Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners of New Jer- 
sey, who has rendered his state invaluable 
service for years past and has earned a 
reputation for devoted service to the peo- 
ple, without fear or favor. 

H. M. Smith, U. S. Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. C. H. Townsend, director, New York 
Aquarium, New York City.. 

Their replies leave no room for doubt as 
to where the citizens of New Jersey should 
stand, with regard to the proposed legisla- 
tion to permit unrestricted seining and 
trapping of salt water fishes. 

Mr. Napier writes: 

“Such a measure at this time is entirely 
unnecessary and will do more harm to the 
work of years than can be repaired in a 
quarter of acentury. The New Jersey Fish 
and Game Commission will certainly oppose 
the proposed legislation to the utmost.” 

Director Smith, of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
writes : 

“In my opinion, the repeal of fishery laws 
should be very carefully considered with re- 
gard to both immediate and future effects 
on the supply, and the state fishery au- 
thorities should concur in any legislation to 
this end. I have joined the Food Admin- 


**More Game!’’ 
E. A. QUARLES, Editor 


istration in the suggestion that restrictions 
on the taking of migratory sea fishes, such 
as blue fish and mackerel, over which man 
has little or no permanent influence, be 
waived in order that the food supply may 
be augmented in the emergency that now 
exists; but it is not my idea, and J am 
confident that it is not the intention or the 
desire of the Food Administration, to have 
anything done that may permanently im- 
poverish or deplete the fishery resources. 
There are undoubtedly certain restrictions, 
largely in the interests of line fishing, that 
may properly be temporarily waived, but the 
states should make sure that such action 
will not lead to serious abuses and should 
throw proper safeguards around the exer- 
cise of the fishing privileges.” 

Dr. C. H. Townsend, an authority on 
fishes and director of the great New York 
Aquarium, writes the BULLETIN: 

“T cannot approve of suggestions that un- 
restricted fishing be permitted as a war 
measure. There are certain coarse fishes 
in our fresh waters, such as carp, buffalo, 
and suckers, which might safely be taken 
under proper supervision. The supply of 
game fishes is nowhere large enough to 
amount to much as a food supply. In fact, 
they are in many states, almost on the 
verge of extinction. This is due not only 
to persistent angling, but to unwise legis- 
lation and to extensive pollution of the 
waters. 

“I cannot see any harm in greater use of 
sea fishes during the periods of the war, 
but such fish catching should be restricted 
to appliances used along the outside coast. 
If permitted in estuaries and bays which are 
the entrances to rivers, a great deal of dam- 
age could be done to anadromous fishes. 

“Gur supply of shad, striped bass and 
sturgeon on the Atlantic Coast, and of 
salmon on the Pacific Coast is limited. 
Unrestrucited fishing operations might re- 
sult in permanent harm to such species. 
River herrings (alewives) are more abun- 
dant on this coast than other anadromous 
fishes, but they are easily captured and it 
would not be a difficult matter to destroy 
many of the ‘runs’ of our smaller New 
England streams.” 

We are informed on apparently good au- 
thority that trout in New Jersey are seri- 
ously menaced through the passage by the 
last legislature of a law permitting netting 
of trout streams for carp and suckers. 
This measure was a poor and flimsy subter- 
fuge to turn loose the fish hogs. At the 
hearings held on it, it was abundantly 
shown that carp and trout did not exist 
in the same streams and could not and that 


suckers are necessary in trout streams as 
food for the trouf. Despite this fact, a 
majority of the legislature voted for this 
assault on the state’s permanent stock of 
fish food, and, although fully warned, the 
governor approved the measure. 

Having been so successful in their assault 
on one of the best species of fish in New 
Jersey’s inland waters, these worthy gen- 
tlemen have now apparently turned their at- 
tention to the salt water species. 

If anyone suggested, on the plea of help- 
ing the food supply, that all the cattle and 
sheep in New Jersey should be slaughtered 
in 1918, he would probably be sent to an 
insane asylum. The proposal with regard 
to New Jersey’s fish is exactly the same. 


GAME IMPORTANT FOOD FACTOR 


OR two decades devoted men and 
women singly and through organized 
effort have made possible the accumulation 
of a breeding stock of game from which 
the annual toll that is taken plays no in- 
considerable part in the nation’s food sup- 
ply. In Vermont, for instance, the market 
value of deer killed annually is in excess 
of $50,000; in Pennsylvania this value for 
all game killed yearly exceeds $900,000. 
Every pound of this game releases an 
equivalent amount of beef, mutton, poultry 
and other flesh from consumption. 

Shall we kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs, so long as the eggs suffice for 
our meals? 

The man who would propose wiping out 
our breeding stock of cattle because food 
is scarce, would be considered mentally 
diseased, yet the proposal being made with 
regard to our game breeding stock is pre- 
cisely the same. Beef cattle consume grain 
in enormous quantity, yet game subsists 
principally on vegetable products that are 
useless or positively harmful to man. 


WHAT IS YOUR DUTY? 


HAT is your duty in this crisis, Mr. 
Sportsman, Mr. Bird Lover, Mr. Far- 
mer? 

See or write your representatives in both 
state and federal legislatures and tell them 
you want all birds and all mammals pro- 
tected just as they have been in the past. 
Do this at once, and have your local con- 
servation club, society or whatever you may 
call it adopt a resolution whose burden 
shall be, “no impairment of the wild life 
protective laws.” 

Every one interested in wild life is in- 
vited to the conference on March 4 and 5. 
Every state sportsmen’s association and 
Audubon society should send at least one 
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delegate. Every state game commission 
should be represented. Write Mr. E. A. 
Quarles, 2271 Woolworth Building, for 
particulars. 

The office holders and legislators must be 
shown that the American people will toler- 
ate no profiteering with their wild life. 


SAVE THE BREEDING STOCK 


EADING conservation organizations 
whose activities are national in scope 
have appointed a Joint Committee to wage 
a persistent, constructive campaign against 
the commercial dealer in game and the 
large hotels who are conducting a’ nation- 
wide propaganda designed to impair the 
conservation laws on the plea that the 
food supply problem justifies such action. 
A national conference which will con- 
sider the protection of wild life in its re- 
lation to the food supply has been called 
by the Joint Committee for March 4 and 5. 
It will be held in connection with the 
Fourth National Conference of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association. The fol- 
lowing classes of representative organiza- 
tions vitally interested in the preserving of 
the nation’s breeding stock of game have 
been invited to send delegates to the Con- 
ference: 

1. All national wild life protective asso- 
ciations. 

2. All state Audubon societies. 

3. All state sportsmen’s associations. 

4. All state fish and game commissions. 

5. All national agricultural societies. 

6. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the U. S. Food Administration, the 
U. S. Forestry Service, the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, and the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. 

7. The Agricultural Schools of the coun- 
try. 


COMMITTEE IS REPRESENTATIVE 


a Joint Committee responsible for 
the conference came into being at a 
meeting called by the American Game Pro- 
tective Association to consider the advis- 
ability of concerted action by conserva- 
tionists to oppose the insidious propaganda 
that is being so persistently carried on. The 
opinion was unanimous that a nation-wide 
campaign to combat those seeking to wipe 
out the breeding stock of game under the 
false plea of national necessity should be 
instituted forthwith, and the forthcoming 
conference was decided upon as one of 
many measures designed to make the cam- 
paign effective. The personnel of the Joint 
Committee, all of whose members attended 
the meeting and committed the organiza- 
tions they represent to whole-hearted sup- 
port of the campaign, follows: 

Ottomar H. VanNorden, Chairman Long 
Island Wild Life Protective Association. 

George Bird Grinnell, Boone & Crockett 
Club. 

William T. Hornaday, Permanent Wild 
Life Protective Fund. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, National Association 
of Audubon Societies. 

William B. Greely, Camp Fire Club. 

H. B. Culver, New York Forest, Fish 
and Game League. 

William B. Boulton American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

This committee will have complete charge 
of the forthcoming conference and of all 
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activities in the national campaign to save 
our wild life from the designs of those 
who would imperil its existence. 


WHY SAVE THE GAME? 


HOSE responsible for the movement 

described above feel that, with the 
country at war, it is the patriotic duty of 
every citizen to co-operate with the federal 
and state goverments in their efforts to 
conserve the food supply for ourselves and 
our allies. They point to the undoubted 
fact that the normal increase of our game 
mammals and birds is already being util- 
ized to the fullest extent compatible with 
preserving the species. They further main- 
tain that it is as much a national duty to 
safeguard the breeding stock of game as a 
source of continuing supply to the nation’s 
food store in the lean years ahead as it is 
to keep from annihilation other livestock, 
such as cattle and sheep. 

Should the proposals that are so per- 
sistently being made at present carry, the 
country’s entire stock of game would prob- 
ably be wiped out within two years. The 
game dealers, as in days gone by, would 
send their hired men into the covers with 
orders to shoot to the last individual and 
the product of their guns would go, not to 
the poor man but to the epicure who dines 
at expensive hotels and relishes his wild 
duck, quail and venison and is willing and 
able to pay war prices to satisfy his appe- 
tite. Furthermore, the entire stock of 
game in this country would hardly furnish 
a single meal to each citizen. 

The farmer has much at stake in this 
matter. With°our game gone, the $3,500,- 
000 which sportsmen pay annually in hunt- 
ing license fees would go too, and the vigi- 
lant wardens who now keep down the dep- 
redations of aliens on our insect and weed 
seed destroying birds could no longer be 
maintained. 


RABBITS AS A FOOD SUPPLY 


HE German hare is a game animal 

which seems to have had less consid- 
eration from American sportsmen than he 
deserves. This animal was introduced by 
Mr. Charles F. Dieterich approximately 
twenty year ago, and it is his opinion that 
they are far superior in weight, sporting 
qualities and flavor of meat to the cotton- 
tail or snowshoe. He is, however, some- 
times destructive to trees, fruit trees espe- 
cially, and this should be borne in mind by 
any one contemplating his introduction to 
game covers. 

So far as we are informed, the German 
hare has been established in this country 
only in New York and Massachusetts, and 
in those states his range is highly restricted. 

Mr. J. J. Reams illustrates the excellent 
sporting qualities of the German hare. 

“T think,” says he, “that the snowshoe 
and cottontail are pretty tame hunting 
compared with the German hare. The 
latter will jump from 15 to 20 feet. One 
dog I tried would find a track, bark and 
then dig through the snow thinking to 
find his game. The jumps were so long 
that he thought he had his quarry holed. 

“After several of us had tried out the 
German hare at Red Hook we raised a 
fund for the purchase of animals to stock 
our part of the country. We did this 
with some trepidation, as we had tried out 
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the jack rabbit similarly in 1907 without 
success. Our sportsmen friends at Red 
Hook thought they could trap enough hares 
for our “purpose, but this proved a failure. 
We then purchased from the William Bar- 
tels Co., 50 Cortlandt street, New .York 
City, for $100 enough hares for our pur- 
pose. They came about January 1. We 
had nearly four feet of snow on the level 
at that time, so we placed them in a yard 
back of my store, about 20 x 30 feet in 
area. I provided this with good cover and 
supplemented this with evergreen trees 
stuck in the snow. 

“Alfalfa was purchased, and this and oats 
and carrots were fed to the captives regu- 
larly. They got very fat and weighed from 
fifteen to eighteen pounds each when we put 
them out, on March 28. The snow was 
gone then and we did not lose a single hare. 
I think these hares could be easily bred in 
captivity. We put out only twelve, and the 
first winter there were thirty shot and the 
second fifty were killed. This winter there 
have been more than too killed and the 
killing has been done mostly by men who 
did not contribute one cent to the cost of 
introducing these desirable animals. We 
believe, however, that the species cannot be 
exterminated now. 

“The farmers state that they have not sus- 
tained half the damage from the German 
hare that they are accustomed to bear from 
the little cottontail. They are doing what 
they can to protect the hares, which fre- 
quently come to back yards for potato par- 
ings or other food thrown out to them. 

“This hare has a very thick hide, much 
heavier than that of the muskrat, and the 
fur is valuable. It is used in making the 
best grade of men’s hats and has been im- 
ported in large quantities from foreign 
countries by the hat makers here. 

“It takes the best of hounds to trail the 
German hare as they will run stone walls 
and well-traveled road to throw off their 
pursuers. I have seen them run on a road 
back and forth and then jump off and watch 
the hounds pursue them, waiting sometimes 
not more than five rods from where the 
dogs are working. If they hunted close 
with a hound they will lead off sometimes 
six or seven miles before they come back, 
and if the dog loses them you can straighten 
him out. I would certainly advise sports- 
men’s organizations to stock these hares. 

“In 1915 we liberated fifty snowshoe rab- 
bits which we received from Maine. The 
snowshoe is inferior to our native rabbit. 
I would rather liberate one pair of German 
hares than fifty pairs of snowshoe. I 
shall gladly give further information to 
any one thinking of stocking these hares.” 


CAN THIS ASSOCIATION HELP YOU? 
_ those interested in sport should bear 

in mind that the American Game Pro- 
tective Association stands ready at all times 
to aid in every possible way, with its force 
of trained men, all state fish and. game com- 
missions, sportsmen’s organizations and 
sportsmen’s publications. There is in the 


' files of this Association invaluable informa- 


tion on almost all subjects relating to sport, 
protective laws, organization of sportsmen, 
game breeding, game preserving and the 
various other major problems involved in 
the movement to secure more game. 
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FROM PREHISTORIC TO PRESENT TIMES 


THE EVOLUTION OF FIRE ARMS, ACCORDING TO “BILL” POTTER, CARTOONIST AND 
COWPUNCHER, ASSISTED BY CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY, SOLDIER AND SONNETEER 


1—The First Bull’s-Eye 
HERE was a warrior long and lean, 
Who lived in the prehistoric time, 
And settled many a hard-fought fight 
By making gaps in the battle line 
With whizzing stones he threw apace 
Into the other fellow’s face. 
For his arm was strong and his aim was 
true, 
And his fame as a scrapper grew and grew, 
°Til he ruled ten tribes in noble form, 
Thus the science of marksmanship was 


4—The Cross-Gun of France 
OUR gunstock, we would have you 
know, 
Was made to guide the Frenchman’s bolt, 
Which, driven by a short stiff bow, 
Could give the foeman such a jolt, 
That he must either promptly flee 
Or pass into eternity. 
With aperture and windgauge sights, 
Those cross-guns settled many fights; 
For they were aimed, as you can see, 
With scientific accuracy. 
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6—The Rifle of ’76 
9°T’ WAS we Americans who first 
Uséd rifles on the battlefield, 
While quarreling with our relatives 
About a point we would not yield. 
With flash pan, flint and bullet pouch, 
With powder horn and one big grouch, 
We fought it out at forty-rod, 
Put many a Hessian ‘neath the sod, 
Because their muskets only ranged 
Ten rods, and so the map was changed. 
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2—The Method David Used 


HEN came a chap who failed to throw 
As fast and far as the others could, 
So he doped out some “hi-power” stuff, 
Evolved the sling and found it good. 
The device was awkward, new and strange, 
But it surely did increase the range, 
And as his skill with the thing increased, 
’Twas found a stone from the sling re- 
leased 
Was possessed of power and accuracy, 
Thus long range firing came to be. 


Sgn the puncher to the poet, 
“Let us make the matter plain, 
All about the evolution 
Of the good old shootin’ game.” 


Said the poet to the puncher, 
“That's exactly what we'll do.” 
So the poet started pote-ing 
And the puncher drew and drew. 


* * * (Indicating a long silence) 


Thus they made this contribution, 
Just exactly as it’s seen, 

To the great religious journal 
Of the Forest and the Stream. 


7—The Old Springfield 


UT on the plains, the Indian Wars 
Were settled with the “forty-five,” 
That made the name of “Springfield” known 
To every rifleman alive. 

The gun that we now have at hand 
To arm the Home Guards of our land. 
And ’cause it is a single-shot 
Breech-loader, we’d advise you not 
To cast aspersions on this gun— 
Its useful days are not yet done. 
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3—Ye Long Yew Bow 
S time passed by the bowmen came, 
Their arrows tipped with sharpened 
stone, 
And chased the slingmen off the map, 
By using methods all their own. 
Then Robin Hood and his gay crew 
Made six-foot bows of pliant yew 
That fired a steel-tipped cloth-yard shaft 
And caught unwary knights abaft 
Their armor joints, and that is how 
The first sharpshooters made their bow. 


5—The Matchlock Musketoon 
HE booming,*smoking musketoon 
With smouldering match and ramrod 
rest, 
The weapon that Miles Standish used 
On redskins that did then molest 
The Puritans, though now we feel 
He gave those Indians one raw deal. 
And up in Canada there came 
A doughty Frenchman named Champlain, 
Who also used the matchlock gun, 
Thus was our first exploring done. 


8—The Yankee Sputtergun 
ND now we have the sputtergun, 
An automatic that keeps cool, 
With magazine shaped like a chain, 

A most exquisite shooting tool, 
And in the Hun-hunt “over there” 
You'll find these autos everywhere 
Along the battered Western Front 
Where brave men bear the battle’s brunt, 
For when there’s shooting to be done, 
Just leave it to the sputtergun. 
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An Emergency Shoelace Tip 


OMETIMES the metal tip of a shoelace 

will come off and the lace will begin to 
unravel; when one is in camp this is very 
annoying, as it doubles the time needed for 
dressing. I have a little kink for use at 
these times which is a great temper-saver. 
I cut the ragged end of the shoelace so 
that it tapers and wax it well with a bit of 
candle, then I roll it into a fine point, and 
proceed to dress in comfort. If the point 
blunts, all that is needed is to stick it in 
the fire for a second, then point again with 
the fingers. When it cools it is as firm as 
ever. I have been surprised to find how 
few people know of this kink, which comes 
in handy even in the city. 

L. F. H., New York. 


Combination Scoop and Strainer 


CONVENIENT form of strainer 

which will remind one that he is en- 
joying nature is here described. Cut a 
forked sapling branch, peel it, and then 
bend it into a loop as illustrated and tie 
ends together. Then cut a round piece of 
cloth—preferably cheesecloth—and sew or 


tie it around frame, and you have a serv- 
iceable strainer. A fine scoop can also be 
made on the same pattern. Bend the fork 
around a tin or aluminum cup and tie ends. 
The cup can be removed when desired, the 
handle keeping it from falling through 
when inserted again. 
J. Jonassen, New York. 


“As Light” Camping Stove 


] AM sending you a drawing of a camp 
stove which is as light as any you can 


find. I have used this stove a great deal 
and have found it very satisfactory. Be- 
sides being light in weight it folds into a 
very small space and can be put under the 
rear seat of an automobile, in the tool 
box, on running board or, in fact, almost 
anywhere. The size of the stove depends 
entirely upon the size of the party it must 
cook for. You will generally know 
whether your party averages two, four or 
six, and can judge the size accordingly. 
Do not make the legs too long. You do 
not need a big fire to cook with. If you 
are cold, build a bonfire and take some of 
the coals to a spot a little distant and out 
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of the smoke and there set up your cook- 
ing stove. 

My stove cost twenty cents and was 
made by a country blacksmith in a few 
minutes. He used three legs of 4” x 7%” 
iron, pointed at one end to drive in 


ground; two horizontal bars of 14” x 7%” 
iron drilled at each end to take 14” stove 
bolts; top of legs were also drilled to take 
same bolts. Bolt one leg between the two 
horizontals with a bolt 2” long so as to 
allow some play. Bolt a leg to each of the 
other two ends of the horizontals. The 
top of the stove, as shown in the cut, 
shows how it is used. My stove is only 
28” long as I seldom use it for more than 
two people, but three feet is a good length 
for general use. The legs fold up and 
horizontals swing together when closed, 
making a package 34” x 7%” x 3 ft. which 
can be accommodated in automobile, canoe, 
or motor sidecar. ; 
CuHartes L. Burns, Maine. 


Rest for Camp Washbasin 


N the December issue of Forest and 

Stream I noticed the description of a 
camp wash stand. Here is, in my opinion, 
a quicker and a better way than your cor- 
respondent describes, and no injury is done 
to a tree. Cut three sticks about three feet 
long point one end and drive them in the 
ground like a tripod, meeting at the top. 
When you place the washbasin on, you 
spring them apart so they hold the basin 
firmly, each stick pressing toward the 
center. 

Seeing Bro. Ferguson’s hint about straw, 
I would like to tell how I fix my sleeping 
bag. I had a bag made of brown canvas, 
8 oz. weight, 7 feet long by 3 feet wide, 
open at one end by flap and tied with tape 
string. This was filled with straw or hay, 
when it is tied none of the filling can work 
out. Placed inside a sleeping bag it makes 
a fine bed. It can be shaken every morn- 
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ing. I have a cover made for it of un- 
bleached cotton which can be washed 
easily.. Whenever one wants to move camp 
all that has to be done is to dump out the 
straw or hay, fold up the bag and it is 
ready to the next place. 

The hints in Forest and Stream have 
helped me in the past. I like to read 
Nessmuk’s Camp Fire and I hope it will 
never go out. I am sure it never will with 
so many warm admirers. 

H. Dutron, Alberta, Canada. 


Hints From a Summer Tramper 


VERY summer my wife and I take a 

walking tour through whatever part 
of the United States seems to strike our 
fancy. We take our tent and outfit on a 
little cart which I push, and camp where 
night overtakes us. Naturally we like to 
travel as light as possible and we have 
worked out many contrivances for our 
comfort which may be interesting to others 
around Nessmuk’s Camp Fire. 

Recently you published a hint of mine 
about how to keep a bottle corked. I have 
just learned a good way to get a cork out 
that has got pushed down inside a filled 
bottle. Take a string with a button on the 
end, drop the button down into the liquid, 
then with a long needle or hatpin draw the 
cork up in the neck of the bottle. Pull 
on the cord and out comes the cork. This 
was told to me by a friend who laughed 
at the idea of sending it in as a new hint, 
for he said it was an old trick. I told 
him it was new to me and so I am sending 
it to you, for what is new to one is new to 
another and this hint is very useful. 

A handkerchief knotted loosely around 
the neck is much more comfortable than a 
collar in warm weather. If it is clean and 
neatly adjusted it looks fully as well as a 
collar. I adjust mine in this manner. I 


fold it from corner to corner and place 
lodsely about my neck with the, ends in 
front; instead of tying it, I use a slide 
made from a piece of stiff leather 114” 
x 134”. Round the corners, then make two 
slits in it 14” long. The two corners 
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pulled through the two slits will make an 
adjustable sliding knot. 

This same principle can be used to make 
a safety catch for keeping the hat on. I 
lost a very good hat one day while riding 
on atrain. I fell 
asleep and it blew 
out of the win- 
dow; so ! devised 
acontrivance 
which will keep 
my hat on in any 
position. I take a 
roumd braided 
shoestring, cut 
two tiny holes in 
the hat close to 
the sweat band 
and run the lace 
through one and 
around the crown 
and down through the other hole. Then 
take a piece of leather the size and shape 
of a nickel, punch four holes in it as 





shown, and slip the ends of the lace 
through the holes. This can be adjusted 
as needed. 


A good way for the hiker to get an early 
start in the morning and not have to pack 
a shower or dew wet tent, or wait until 
the sun dries it, is to start a little fire on 
the ground under the middle of the’ tent. 
This may make the tent smell of smoke, 
but this is not. much of a drawback as the 
“skeeters” do not have any use for a smoke 
cured tent or the people that sleep in it. 

Cooking utensils should never be packed 
damp. Dry them with a cloth and then 
hold over the fire until steam stops coming 
from them, then pack. To keep cooking 
pots from collecting leaves and dirt on 
their bottoms always have handy a flat 
stone, or a piece of bark, or two sticks laid 
on the ground parallel to each other. Then 
the pot can be transferred from the fire 
to the pot-rest and there is no danger of 
its tipping over. When frying meat or 
potatoes over a camp fire, one is apt to get 
very tired of holding the handle of the 
frying pan. Take a forked stick with the 
stem of the required length, and let the han- 
dle of the pan rest in the crotch. If you 
can not easily get a forked stick, flatten 
the end of a stake until wider than the pan 
handle. It will balance safely. This idea 
can also be adapted to still bait fishing. 

A handy way to boil an egg and to get it 
out of the boiling water at the right mo- 
ment without scalding the hands or spilling 
the water, is to wrap it in a piece of cheese 
cloth with a long cord attached. A small 
tobacco sack that has been well washed 
and boiled can be used. 

To move hot stones or burning logs from 
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the fire, use one forked stick and a slender 
pole; place the end of the pole through the 
crotch and on each side of the object to 
be moved, then move the hands together 
and the object will be held firmly enough 
to pick it up and transfer it. 

I often use a tiny folding stove or an 
iron U-grate when cooking, but when get- 
ting a big meal extra accommodation over 
the fire is needed. Then I press into ser- 
vice a picket pin which I used to use for 
my horse. It is a 1 inch bar 3% feet long 
with g inches bent over as‘shown in the 
illustration, and the opposite end sharp- 
ened.. When using this as a crane to ac- 
commodate two pots, it must be worked 








into the ground at an angle in order to 
bring the pots over the fire. Another way 
is to take a pole 5% feet and work it into 
the ground so that it will rest in the crotch 
of a forked stick 2 feet long set upright. 
To swing the kettle from this use a piece 
of wire and a fishhook. I use a 5/0 
O’Shaugnessy. 
Jim Fercuson, New York. 


Hunters’ Handwarming Device 


U SE a small battery such as a three cell 
flash-light takes. This should be car- 
ried in a pocket under the right arm. 

Insulated copper wire extends from bat- 
tery down sleeve of each arm. At wrists 
the copper wire connects with plain Ger- 
man silver wire, No. 30, which is threaded 
about the palm and fingers of my mittens. 

Now when I hold the lock of my gun 
with one hand and the barrel with the 
other, just as one holds his gun when 
shooting, it is evident that a circuit is com- 
pleted and a current generated. 
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The electricity flows through battery 
along copper wire, through the German 
silver wire along the gun barrel, back 
through the silver wire in other mitten by 
way of copper wire into battery. 

But what warms your hands you ask? 
Easy enough! German silver has just re- 
sistance enough so that it will heat when 
an electric current passes through, 

Hence your hands soon become warm 
because of the heat developed in the Ger- 
man silver wire. If my hands get too 
warm I shift my hand from the metal to 
the wooden part of the underside of the 
gun, thus breaking the current, and the 
wire loses its heat. This device may also 
be used without a gun, and the hands may 
be clasped together to complete the circuit. 

R. Becker, New York. 


The Best “Go Light” Lunch 


F you are out for a hike, on an all-day 

fishing trip, or a day’s hunt, the best 
lunch to carry is a sandwich, and ihe best 
sandwich, in my experience, is one made 
of bacon and flapjacks. The idea of a 
cold flapjack may not be very tempting, 
but the reality is. There is an amount of 
nourishment and a “filling” quality to this 
combination which I challenge any reader 
of Nessmuk’s Camp Fire to beat. 

R. W., Canada. 


—— 


Pure, Cold Drinking Water 


DRINK of cold water is greatly ap- 

preciated by the camper. In the 
spring when the streams are muddy or in 
summer when the 
water is warm and 
insipid at the sur- 
face there is al- 
ways cold water at 
the bottom. I take 
a jug or a flask, tie 
a heavy stone to 
the bottom, cork it 
firmly but not too 
tightly with a cork 
that has a small 
screw eye inserted 
in the top. Then I 
tie a fish line to 
the cork and to the 
middle of the can- 
teen strap, and 
lower the bottle 
into the _ water. 
When it gets to 
the bottom I pull out the cork and get a 
bottleful of clear, cold water. Be sure the 
fish line is very strong as it has to pull up 
the stone as well as the filled bottle. 

“WANDERING Buckeye.” 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN CANVAS CANOE 


PRACTICAL DETAILS AND LUCID EXPLANATIONS OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
LIGHTEST AND MOST EFFICIENT CRAFT FOR USE ON RAPIDS AND SHALLOW WATERS 


T one time I lived near the Saddle 

River in Northern New Jersey. This 

small stream averaged 16 feet in 
width and 4 feet in depth. It flowed in a 
southerly course at a low rate of speed, 
probably 4 miles per hour. There were 
so many choice fishing “holes” that I could 
not reach, only by endless miles of walk- 
ing, that I decided to build a light craft 
and picked the canoe as the lightest and 
most efficient. This I estimated could be 
portaged or transported over fallen trees, 
rapids and shallow water more readily than 
the heavy row boat. 

I have built many canvas canoes and 
have always adhered to my original design 
which is now at least 15 years old and I 
have found that all of the crafts I built 
were sturdy, swift and safe. The dete- 
rioration is slight as the canvas only has 
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By PRENTICE P. AVERY, M. E. 


to be changed in event of wear on stones, 
sticks and running rapids or ordinary 
“wear and tear.” The tacks are easily re- 
moved with a tack puller, filed to sharp 
edges. The canvas is replaced with new 
and new copper tacks are used to refasten 
it to the frame. 

The construction of a home made can- 
vas canoe is as follows:—Procure from a 
lumber yard, 4 lengths of 1”x2” clear 
spruce, 16 feet to 18 feet long, also 16 
pieces of 4” x1%4"x16' to 18’ long (lat- 
tice) of pine or cypress, and enough ordi- 
nary barrel hoops to center them every 6 
inches. Nail these securely to keel and 
gunwales with copper nails, or make a job 
by boring %” holes with hand drill or brace 
and screwing in galvanized iron screws 
3/16” diameter x 144” long. 

The stern amd bow posts are of size and 
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construction shown, and of good dry and 
sound wood. All members attached to 
these posts are to be centered and evenly 
spaced, the holes drilled as above men- 
tioned and the keel and longitudinal strips 
fastened thereto by brass screws counter- 
sunk 1/64”, so that the canvas will not 
chafe against the sharp edges of the nail or 
the crew. Fill in with putty and after the 
frame is assembled cover all with a good 
thick coat of best spar varnish (“outside” 
or marine varnish). 

Brace all corners, such as keel to posts, 
etc., with 1%” x 1”x 3” x3” iron braces or 
brackets with four 3/16” countersunk holes 
drilled in same. Screw them fast with 
brass screws, and after all are in tight, tip 
the entire frame on end and by placing a 
piece of 2” x 4” lumber 5’ long or so, under 
its center, shake it roughly with a man at 
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each end, bear- 
ing down at the 
same time on 
the bow and 
stern, then roll 
it over, and 
while not try- 
ing to break it 
“bump it good,” 
after which 
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tighten up on 
all screws and 
braces. This 
makes a con- 
struction 
of more rigid- 
ity and will not 
ultimately 
wrinkle the 
canvas. 

Next sand- 
paper all over 
and stretch on 
a good quality 
duck or heavy 
canvas, stretch- 
ing on tightly and tacking down every % 
inch. Use 2 pieces, one for each side from 
center of keel to gunwale top, cross lap- 
ping full width of keel and place 3 rows 
of tacks straight along same. Lay on your 
keel strip and top strips (after giving 3 
coats best linseed oil), and apply 2 coats 
best American lead and oil of color de- 
sired. Light strips of aluminum are run 
on the ends to prevent damage, but are 
not ecessary on the bottom as the keel 
amply protects the bottom. 

Light seats are made of old wicker chair 
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“cane,” laced onto 1”x1%” oak cross 
pieces. Provide 2 cross braces of 1” x2” 
cypress from gunwale to gunwale secured 
to same by 1/16”x%"”x2"x2" brackets 
screwed in place by %4”.x 34” screws. Space 
these about equidistant, dividing the length 
of canoe by 3 and using these points for 
centers of the cross braces. 


SE copper, galvanized or brass, tacks, 
screws or brackets throughout. In 
stretching on the canvas tack down 
a little at a time and endeavor to make it 


chestrout 4°X/R’X 18. 


vt grooves for slats. 


Z "X 2" SPrvce. 
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“drum tight.” Allow each coat of linseed 
oil to dry thoroughly, before applying the 
next one. Light brackets may be provided 
on each side (inside) for carrying guns, 
paddles, etc., in case of portage. If the 
ribs (barrel hoops) are too stiff, boil them 
for % hour in water and then apply, hav- 
ing previously drilled the holes. 

I also found that in paddling up stream 
a small “leg-of-mutton” sail helped me 
wonderfully, so I macy a clamp of 1/16” x 
%" iron on the top cermter front of the for- 
ward (or rear) seat and fastened a block 
of wood 3”x3”x4” to the keel directly 


Sarre/ Nihon centered under its center line, then drilled 


DETAIL OF 
TYPICAL ASSEMBLY. 


Countersink. 


stretch Canvas over. 


a hole in the block 1” diameter and in- 
serted a “mast” made of an old long rake 
handle, drilling a 3/16” hole 6” from top 
and one 12” from bottom. The top hole 
held the sail up and the bottom hole was 
for slipping in a 4%” bolt with nut to keep 
mast from coming out. All this rigging 
was quickly put up and as quickly taken 
down. Steering is by the paddle. The sail 
should not be over 5 feet at the base by 5 
feet high, unless an outrigger seat is used 
to counter-balance in strong winds. For 
the sail, use a light duck. The swinging 
“boom” or bottom piece is 34” diameter 
good clear grain spruce, and sail is 
hemmed with strong thread, and secured 
to mast and boom by heavy fish line 
wrapped around every 3”. 

A good “hold fast line” to the bank is 
accomplished by carrying enough rope (3%” 
hemp) to wrap around a convenient tree 
or root and return to a 2 prong cleat, 
screwed fast to the gunwale inside, front 
and back. For long trips carry a piece of 
light waterproof cloth, rubber covered, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 179) 
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THE MAN WHO HANDLED RINGING BELLS 


ROBERT ARMSTRONG, TRAINER OF POINTERS, HAS WRITTEN A PAGE OR TWO 
OF FIELD TRIAL HISTORY WORTHY OF THE TRADITIONS OF HIS FAMILY 


HERE would not be much to field 

trials without sensations, in fact it is 

the high lights that attract the public 
and keep up interest; but there is such a 
thing as repeating sensations until they be- 
come monotonous, and for the past year 
and a half the Ziegler string of bird dogs 
have won with such painful regularity that 
the public is beginning to ask when will 
another string of dogs and another handler 
appear to dim their laurels. 

It was a year ago last September that 
Robert Armstrong first cast away these 
Ziegler dogs before a field trial judge on 
the occasion of the All American trials at 
Rigby, N. Dakota. They began breaking 
records that day and they have con- 


By Courtesy of the American Fie.p, Chicago. 


By PIOUS JEEMS 


tinued breaking records ever _ since. 

These Ziegler dogs are pointers and the 
pointer has always been recognized as the 
prairie dog par excellence. His coat is 
shorter so that he stands the heat better 
than his long haired brother; his round 


cat foot with its thick pads stands up bet-° 


ter on the harsh soil of a good chicken 
country than the mere spaniel-like foot 
of the setter, and finally the elusive run- 
ning tricks of the pinnated grouse are 
solved by the pointer with an accuracy that 
the setter is seldom able to equal. It is a 
question of ancestry. The pointer is a de- 
scendant of the hounds and loves to work 
out the mysteries of a trail; the setter is 
of spaniel ancestry and works fastest on 


birds that do not run but which hide and 
spring into the air only when forced to do 
so by the approach of danger. 

In years past some remarkable dogs have 
appeared at the All American trials. In 
fact a win in one of their big stakes shares 
with the United States trials the distinction 
of being the most important honor of the 
year, for the All American formally opens 
the field trial season which closes with the 
United States trials at Grand Junction. 

In the early summer of 1916 a dozen or 
more of the best known field trial handlers 
and their assistants located in the Dakotas 
and over the line in Manitoba preparing for 
these trials the bird dogs that had been sent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE IQI) 
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Robert Armstrong holding Great Island Ringing Bells (right) and John Gude holding Unospeck at the 13th American Futurity 
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F. W. R., Holyoke, Mass.: 

[Relative to your query in the January 
issue of Forest and Stream as to the best 
method of keeping the feet warm when 
hunting, the following replies have been 
sent in. We hope that they will prove 
helpful, and extend our thanks to our 
readers for their ready response to a 
brother sportsman’s inquiry.—Ebitors.] 

I was born in the days of cowhide boots 
and my feet were always painfully cold 
and sometimes wet. Then came the rub- 
ber boots with the extra stocking foot to 
be worn over the regular sock—drier feet 
the result, also colder feet. Then came 
the shoes with the high cloth top overshoe 
so familiar to everyone these days. They 
were very warm indeed, and my feet were 
always comfortable. But if you want 
something in which you can sit on a log 
all day and fish, or sit on a rock indefi- 
nitely and wait for your game and have 
your feet so warm and comfortable that 
you will forget where you are, buy a pair 
of felt boots with a two- or three-buckle 
overshoe, the higher the better. Every 
night take off the overshoes and dry them 
out, and there you are! No matter how 
cold the weather, or how much snow or 
rain, your feet will be the least of your 
troubles. I have tried everything on the 
market and these felt boots are the best 
I ever have found. I have ridden all day 
in extreme cold weather on a load of tele- 
graph poles, driving team with my feet 
hanging down uncovered except with these 
boots. I never knew real comfort in the 
woods until I had them. Of course they 
are somewhat cumbersome and not in- 
tended for the drawing room, but for 
warmth I can heartily recommend them. 

W. O., Wilton, Conn. 

My sympathies are extended to F. W. 
R., who inquires about a remedy for cold 
feet. I have done considerable hunting 
and surveying in Northern Ontario and 
the Rockies of British Columbia and until 
a few years ago cold feet surely were 
very troublesome. After trying everything 
in boots and socks I wear now a pair of 
medium heavy wool socks first, then a pair 
of mackinaw socks, the heavy lumbermen’s 
kind, and rubbers. The secret, I find, is 
not to get your socks or rubbers too tight. 
In very cold weather I 
weight wool socks, then heelless sheepskin 
shoes, then the mackinaws and rubbers. 
It is rather bulky, but you will find it very 
warm. On runways or running instru- 
ments I keep my feet moving continually, 
tapping my toe against my heel, each foot 
alternately. It becomes a habit and no 
bother. If your feet do get cold for a 
spell, throw your foot forward full length 
with a snap a few times. It will warm it 


.your feet must get hardened. 


wear medium: 


SENECA’S 
MINTS, HIELPS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


up. If you have to stand quiet much, keep 
off the snow ‘or rocks and stand on a 
bunch of brush or limbs. I have stood 
the cold 35° to 40° below in this gear. 
H. W. P., Windsor, Ont. 


Here in Northern Minnesota we have 
been having 45 to 50 degrees below zero 
during the last of the year. For winter 
wear I select a pair of light woolen socks, 
a pair of light weight leather soles with 
soft roomy toes and wear over these a 
pair of four-buckle Arctics. I have spent 
several winters in the logging camps and 
have had experience with almost every 
kind of footwear, but find nothing so com- 
fortable as this outfit. 

A. B. P., Big Falls, Minn. 

I live on a farm and am out on all the 
cold days as well as the warm ones, and 
have done a little hunting and trapping 
this fall and winter, as well as cutting 
wood when the mercury stood below zero. 
My “recipe” for keeping my feet warm is 
to wear a pair of home knit woolen socks 
next my feet, over that a pair of cotton 
socks, then a pair of leather shoes and 
leggins. If the weather is wet I put on 
two pair of woolen socks and a pair of 
moccasins inside my rubber boots. I have 
found that the secret is to keep the feet 
dry by wearing woolen socks. 

R. E. J., Newark, Del. 
- I have been prospecting for years in the 
far north of Canada. Wrapped in two 
pairs of woolen socks, sheepskin mocca- 
sins and deerskin moccasins on top, your 
feet are liable to get cold when snowshoe- 
ing all day at 40 degrees or more below 
zero. Make a little fire and give your 
naked feet a good rub with snow until 
they get red. You may think it tough, but 
In ordinary 
temperatures one’s feet should not get 
cold unless one’s blood circulation is bad. 
Try the following treatment: Give your 
feet a hot bath about twice a week, add 
cold water to the hot water and finish up 
with cold water. Dry and rub: well and 
put vaseline or olive oil, rubbing in well. 
Thus your skin will be made healthy and 
do its work. Exercise your toes and 
ankles. Do not spoil your feet with too 
many wrappings or narrow shoes as this 
prevents free circulation and your skin 
becomes dead. Harden your feet. 
H. B., Cleveland, Ohio. 


G. L. S. Columbus, Ohio: 

You can buy a sleeping bag at any of the 
many establishments which sell sportsmen’s 
outfits or you can make one at home. 
Watch the columns of Forest and Stream 
as an article on constructing a practical 
sleeping bag will be published soon. 





J. W. B., Toledo, Chio: 

In reading my January number I see you 
are going through New Mexico from Den- 
ver, Colo. If you have time and want a 
good day’s rabbit, quail and partridge 
shooting you will most likely go to Santa 
Fe and then on to Albuquerque, N. M. 
Take a run down to Columbus, N.-M., and 
visit the hill where Villa had his machine 
gun planted at the raid in 1916, also the 
drug store near the bank where most of 
the fi;ghting took place. The Mexicans 
went in by the side door and came out at 
the front door only to be dropped and 
they were all burnt on the hill just across 
the railroad tracks from Columbus. You 
can go to Deming, N. M., and on the way 
have some fine shooting. About eight 
miles from Columbus take the left-hand 
road, it takes you up to the mountains 
and there is where we used to hunt lots 
of game. From Deming you go to Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. Wishing you a good trip. 

F. W. R., Holyoke, Mass. 


R. C., La Mott, Pa.: 

In the December issue of Forest and 
Stream you mention pumpkin seed emul- 
sion as a cure for tapeworm in dogs. 
Kindly let me know how to prepare this, 
the amount to give, etc. I have tried many 
different things on a young dog without 
results. 9 

Ans.—Shell one-half pint of pumpkin 
seeds, stew over a slow fire until soft. 
Give a dose of one teaspoonful to a dog 
the size of a fox terrier; repeat in three 
days if necessary. 


C. F. R., New York.: 

Please tell me through your “Seneca’s 
Hints and Helps” where I can get a new 
Springfield Army rifle, how much it costs, 
and what would the cartridges cost? 

Ans.—The only way you can obtain a 
new army rifle is by enlisting. If you are 
of sound health and suitable age and do 
so, we hope you will return safely a good 
marksman ready to teach a new genera- 
tion how to shoot, so that we will again be 
a nation of riflemen. 


“Very Much Interested,” New York: 

I have a piece of land of about 50 acres 
suitable for game bird raising and am con- 
templating the raising of same, especially 
pheasants and probably quail. Do you 
think I would find sale for birds and eggs 
if produced in any large quantity or in 
other words, a paying proposition if prop- 
erly managed? I have had considerable 
experience in this line of work. 

Ans.—There is no doubt but that you 
can make it an interesting and profitable 
business. See page 162 of this issue. 
















T. K. LEE 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Champion pistol shot 
of the U.S.A.—winner 
of several World's 
championships with 
rifle. Just began trap 
shooting in 1917 but 
was runner up for 
Alabama State 
Championship 
and won 
Alabama 
Swe sp - 
stakes 
by 



















breaking 

265 out of 

270 targets— 
says— 

“*I can make better 


scores with an 


ITHACA’’ 
Any man can shoot an 
ITHACA better. 
Catalogue FREE 
Double hammerless 
guns, $29.00 up; 
single barrel trap 
~ guns, $85.00 up. 
Address 25 


ITHACA GUN 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
















Find the Best Load 


for Your Gun 
To find out what your gun, 
be it shotgun or rifle, will 
do with different loads and 
>, which is the load best 
, suited to it for each par- 
ticular need, there is no 
» way to get at the facts ex- 
cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
your own ammunition, and 
try it out. Why don’t you 
experiment? It’s a mighty 
interesting pastime — you 
get better results—and save 
considerable money. 


Write us your needs and we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing Company 


270,\Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

F or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
ears. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
doc. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
eee top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 5 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





Good Sport in the South 


On my large. old rice plantation ten miles from 
Georgetown, S. C., I have some of the finest shoot- 
ing for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels 
and snipe in this part of the South. The finest 
fishing, both fresh and salt water, on the coast. 
Private fresh water lake excellently stocked, few 
hundred feet from camp. Most exciting deer hunt- 
ing with well trained horses and hounds. A re- 
markably attractive locality for the visiting sports- 
men. have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent 
Southern cooking I can promise you a long-to-be- 
remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as 
I can take care of only a limited number and must 
know in advance. Send for booklet. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE, <ctrrif'exrocina 
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RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 


A WINTER INSTRUC- 
TION COURSE 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


rT; ANY targets have been devised since 

the advent of rifled firearms, but 
fortunately few of them have survived. I 
say fortunately, for the most desirable 
thing about any target is that it shall repre- 
sent some standard design that is uniformly 
used by shooters throughout the country, 
and at standard distances. For only in this 
way can skill with the rifle be compared, 
and a record kept of the performances of 
different riflemen at different times and 
places. 

“What we want at present is more rifle- 
men to shoot at the targets we have; and 
anyone who endeavors to foist upon us 
new target designs I always feel inclined to 
regard almost as a malefactor.” 

Thus wrote Dr. W. G. Hudson exactly 
fifteen years ago and, while I am not one 
of those who refuse to correct an error 
because it has been sealed and blessed at 
Washington, I fully concur with the Doc- 
tor that “outlaw” targets should be avoided 
whenever possible; so I have laid out this 
instruction course under “standard” con- 
ditions. 

My experience as an instructor of small 
arms practice has taught me that the surest 
and quickest way to make a rifleman is to 
give the man a definite object to work for 
and graduate the instruction into successive 
steps, in order that each time a man comes 
out to shoot, he leaves with a sense of 
having accomplished something, of being 
at least one step nearer a practical degree 
of proficiency with his weapon. Upon this 
basic principle I evolved a series of instruc- 
tion courses that did away with desultory 
practice and left no opportunity for a man 
to tinker with his sights until he becomes 
bored with the game and disgruntled with 
himself. And by permitting a man to reach 
the top by a series of selective scores, the 
mere completing of the course as a whole 
did not rob it of its original interest; there 
is always the incentive to improve the rat- 
ing made by further shooting. When an 
instructor has created an interest in the 
game his work is only just started, he must 
sustain that interest, otherwise he fails 
utterly, regardless of his other qualifica- 
tions. 


S to targets and ranges, all the firing is 
done on one type of target at one 
distance, the range used depending entirely 
upon the available facilities, and the shoot- 
ing may be done either indoors or outdoors 
as circumstances warrant. 

If only 50 feet can be obtained, use the 
standard fifty-foot gallery target prescribed 
by the National Rifle Association having a 
3/16 inch scoring bull counting “to” and a 
black sighting bull’s-eye of 134 inches. At 
75 feet use the standard N. R. A. 25-yard 
Indoor League target having a half-inch 
ten-ring and a two-inch sighting bull. For 





fifty yards use the standard N. R. A. small- 
bore target for that distance with a one- 
inch scoring bull, a three-inch sighting bull, 
and half-inch graduations. As my outfit 
have a hundred-yard, outdoor range 
equipped for winter work we use the stand- 
ard N. R. A. small-bore target which has 
a two-inch ten-ring, a six-inch sighting bull 
and one-inch graduations. 

These targets are made in proportion to 
the respective ranges used and one of the 
chief advantages of the proposed course is 
that clubs firing over different distances can 
make accurate comparisons of the relative 
skill displayed by their members. If your 
dealer can not furnish you with the targets 
needed, I would suggest you write me and 
I will see that you are supplied with them, 
and do not hesitate to consult me about any 
other matters that may trouble you. 

A man’s rating is based on ten selective 
scores of ten shots each, and all targets 
for “record” must be certified to by the 
Range Officer. No “sweetening” or “sugar- 
ing” of scores until a man has fired the 
entire course, although a reasonable number 
of sighting shots will be allowed at all 
times. In short, a man may shoot as much 
as he pleases until he obtains an aggregate 
score that suits him, as the purpose of the 
course is to encourage the shooter to per- 
fect himself in the basic principles of the 
game and this can only be accomplished by 
persistent and intelligent practice. And 
the posting of the scores in the range as 
soon as they are made, turns the firing into 
a continuous re-entry match and awakens 
the competitive spirit. 

The first part of the course consists of 
six ten-shot strings at Slow Fire in three 
different positions. Three strings fired 
from a rest at prone, sitting and standing, 
respectively. And three strings fired with- 
out a rest, one prone, one sitting and one 
standing. Sixty shots in all. 

Rapid Fire calls for ten shots in two 
minutes when a single shot rifle is used, 
or ten shots in one minute with a repeater, 
no marking until the string is completed. 
Two strings from a rest, one prone and 
one sitting. Two strings without a rest, 
one prone and one sitting. Forty shots 
for record. 

As the scoring bull counts “to,” the en- 
tire hundred shots make a possible aggre- 
gate score of one thousand points and 
the ratings are as follows: Expert, 850; 
sharpshooter, 750; marksman, 650. 


THE STRIKING ENERGY OF FALL- 


ING BULLETS 

C. V. Q., of Portland, Ore., asks in the 
January issue: “Where may I obtain data 
showing the striking power of bullets 
when they return to earth after having 
been fired straight up in the air?” 

Herewith is a solution of the problem: 

The terminal velocity of a falling pro- 
jectile is that velocity at the time when the 
resistance of the air upon it equals its 
weight. The velocity of a falling bullet 
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cannot be greater than its terminal ve- 
locity. If its velocity is greater than its 







would reduce its velocity, if given suffi- 
cient time in which to act, to its terminal 
velocity. That is, if the bullet is fired 
from an airplane at a sufficient height, the 
velocity of the bullet will be reduced to its 
terminal velocity before reaching the earth. 
If the velocity is less than its terminal ve- 
locity, the resistance of the air upon it (be- 
ing less than the weight of the bullet) will 
permit gravity to increase its velocity until 
it equals its terminal velocity. The resist- 
ance of the air may be readily calculated 
by Formula 10a, page 44, Bevis & Dono- 
van’s Practical Exterior Ballistics. The 
terminal velocity may be determined by 
solving for Vn in that formula or more 
easily by the following: 

gXC 
Vn=—--— in which g equals 32.16, Vn 
; A 
the terminal velocity and C the ballistic co- 
efficient of the bullet. The values of A 
and m are found on page 43 in the book 
mentioned. Using the Springfield .30-150- 
2700-C .389 the value of m is 2, because the 
terminal velocity is less than 790 f. s. 

If the bullet falls point donward or is 
shot downward, C equals .389 and solving 
the formula, using logarithms for conven- 
ience, 
we have 





















log g = 1.50732 
log .389 = 1.589095 
colog A = 4.33011 







2) 5.42738 





velocity = 2.71369 = 517 foot 
Using the excellent formula for 
energy, as given by the same authors, we 
have 

E = 0.0000022222 M V*, we have energy 
equals &4 ft. Ibs. 


If the bullet falls base downwards, as it 
would if shot vertically upwards, the valu2 


Terminal 
seconds. 









of c (small), the coefficient of resistance, 
becomes 2, and then C becomes 0.117. 
Using this value of C in the preceding 
formula, we get terminal velocity equals 
285 f. s. and the striking energy equals 27 
ft. lbs. approximately. It is quite evident 
that the penetration in either case would 
J. R. Bevis, Px.D. 








be slight. 





NL. Shion; BE 

Mr. Miller states in his book, page 73, 
that the recoil of a certain rifle is twenty- 
two hundred ft. pounds. Can that be true? 

Ans.—Mr. Miller undoubtedly meant 22 
ft. pounds. 

Q.—He also states on page too that if a 
-22 rifle be shof at 200 yards with the sights 
set at zero, the bullet would drop only or 


Can 












approximately inches. 
that be true? 

Ans.—Assuming that Mr. Miller meant 
the regular .22 Long Rifle cartridge we 
would say that the drop of the bullet 
would be approximately forty-seven inches. 
If the rifle was sighted on the bull’s-eye 
at 200 yards by centering it through the 
bore the drop of the bullet would be about 
60 inches. 

Q.—Can you tell us anything about the 
\dolph High Power Automatic Rifle? 

\ns.—No. 


twenty-one 

























terminal velocity, as would be the case if 
the bullet were fired vertically downward, 
the resistance of the air upon it (being 
greater than the weight of the bullet) 
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PREVENTS Colds and Chills 

















without bundling or obstructing your bodily free- 
aoe i dom when outdoors. Co Pro fits your needs—it is 
rment tor a sightly, sleeveless, cold-resisting garment which 
the Soldier gives perfect wind protection without unnecessary 
i weight. 
Boys in the Can be rolled into a package eight (8) inches long, 
camps or two (2) inches in diameter weighing only eight ounces. 
trenches, Keep comfortable with 





CO-PRO 
The Great Garment for the Great Outdoor 


(=s((e7G 

Made in Olive, Tan or Grey, in three 
(3) sizes. Small, Medium and Larger. 
Endorsed by leading sporting . authori- 
ties. On sale at the better shops. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$2.50, mentioning size and color you 
want, and we will mail you a Co-Pro 
postpaid. it 

The Story of Co-Pro is embodied in 
the interesting Sportsman’s Book. Free 
on request. ed 


Greenfeld & Cohn, inc., Mfrs. of Nathan’s 
Co-Pro, Dept. B, 44 W. 28th St., New York City. 























game-shooting ranges. € ammunition the 
; but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. 
is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 80 and .35. 


To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy at long game shooting 


ran; 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page cnien, 


sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 


















NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 
use is not only of 3,000°f.s. a 
ere 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-78 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y. 






kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


J. W. N. JOHNSTON 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY nme 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 

All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 

S Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 

foundland say there is ne other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 

be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 

Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
General 

















A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


Information, together with illustrated 
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ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS 


WHEN CAMPING QUT 


“Perfection’” Air Mattresses with or without 
Sleeping Bags embrace every desirable feature; 
are waterproof, rot and vermin proof, and will 
withstand hardest usage; can be inflated in a 
few minutes or deflated and rolled in a small 
bundle instantly. 

A boon to the Camper and Touring Automo- 
bilist. Indispensable to yacht and motorboat 
equipment. Write for catalogue today 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Good Hunting at Moderate Cost 


Newport Springs Camp Cottages, Newport, 
Fla. Quail, wild turkey, deer, ducks and geese 
in abundance. Charming location on St. Marks 
river, twenty miles from Tallahassee, near Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Sulphur swimming pool, . Water beneficial for 
rheumatism and indigestion. Ideal winter climate. 
For particulars address Nathaniel Brewer, Jr., 
Newport, Florida. 








Waterproof 


MVE ae 7 Matchbox 


Worth far more than its weight in gold to 
the hunter, trapper or camper, or to, anyone 
who may find himself without shelter. Every 
soldier and militiaman ought to < 
have one. Holds enough matches 
for several days and is absolutely 
waterproof. Made of seamless brass 
with water-tight cover. Size of 10- 
gauge shell—just right for pocket. 
Thousands of dozens used by Euro- 
pean soldiers and officers. Get one now 
—be prepared for emergencies. 
50e. AT YOUR DEALERS 
A hy ee paseeae upon receipt of 
ice, your dealer won’t supply you, 

Write for Catalog of Marble’s Game- 
Getter Gun and Sixty Specialties for 


ARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Ave.. Gladstone, Mich. 









































FOR BURHAM 
1.5 SHAVING 
: OUTFIT 
(Mailed direct insured, Parcel Post) 
Combating of 7 Guar; Bla Nickel 
Handle ving Brush, Colgate ving 
and Heavy, Re-inforced Knurled Handle. An Ideal 


Sitios Soldier or Sailor. Agents Wanted. 
BURHAM SAFFTY RAZOR CO., 64 MURRAY ST., N. Y 


















Every issue of 


VANITY FAIR 


is a Boost for the Morale of the Nalion 







“For God's sake, cheer up the people of 
France,’ said Pershing, when they asked him 
what America could do to help win the .war. 
Morale, and the “ cheero spirit” in France, in 
England, and in America will do more to beat 
Germany than any other single thing. Lack 
of it will give victory to the Hun. 










: (C) Vanity Fair. 

' Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. Or go over 
the top with an Enfield. But it can help to dispel gloom. It can 
keep cheerful the men who go and the men and women who stay. 
It can chronicle that side of the war which refuses to be dark— 
its unquenchable humor, its unconscious heroism, its outstand- 
ing figures, and mirror—cheerfully—the swift current of war- 
time life at home. That is our “ bit ” in this war. 









. It publishes serious amusing in civil life. It is a sort of headquar- 
Se ee ae "7 ters for the mind, a front-line trench in the 


icles on serious phases of it. It shows por- 
traits of the men whe are in the forefront. It affairs of the world, a listening post for news 
treats as they deserve those incidents and ac- of the theatres, arts, sports, gaieties and fash- 
cidents of war-time life which call for humorous ions; a special official communique from Gen- 
appreciation or caustic comment. It also pub- eral Headquarters—once a month—on the latest 


lishes—as always—everything entertaining and news from our artistic and social fronts. 


Read Vanity Fair Yourself! Send it to Your Soldier! 


Not only should you have on your library table those publica- 
tions which treat only the most serious aspects of the war in 
the most serious way. But with them you should also have 
Vanity Fair, which echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl 
of the pipers, and does its best to maintain the cheero spirit 


here at home, 


The men who have gone to camp have left their familiar worlds 
behind them. They are hungry for news. They need laughter. 





















thi i t ad. There is nothing you 
ook See chem that oould "mere qmnetty fit their needs than oft . 
Vanity Fair. . 
Oo 
= e % 
9 Issues of Vanity Fair for $2 4%. ° 
<*59 





ten if you mail the coupon now 8 





















A 
m9 Sd 2 
If you do not know Vanity Fair, or & SS 
would like to know it better, you may Js On. Fag 
have the next nine issues for $2—and 9 SSD ys Y 
even ten, if you mail the coupon now. ss 7 Ss Va S 
< Pes 
You think nothing—in your poor deluded A ee Sas & s . 
way—of spending $2 for a single theatre ? ws o Se 
ticket, or two faded gardenias. Yet for /: x SF Sry SS a 
that very $2 you may have ten months of S22 TL Pe OF ey 
Vanity Fair, and with it more entertain- Vv ae SOS Fe, - 
ment than you would get from a winter of if: eo F C9 * ee 
problem plays, or a five-foot shelf of novels. 4 « > ts, * & “S a a 
5 ax s od Sa: . sate 
Attention! Eyes right! Salute the coupon! 7 a SS £. s." oo ty 
Tear it off, fill it out, and let Vanity Fair Keep Ss oan es, os ‘a “- 
wd = : - : é ; 
you—for ten months—in step with the times. Ss Hes “33 of os we te $e 


TREES GOIN’ CAMPIN’? Sz: 


Pop Paw Tree 60c each. Umbrella China Ca atin ee 
Trees 75c each. rnamental Lemon Tree ’ 

80c each. Persimmon Tree 60c each. LOOK OVER YOUR OUTFIT NOW! 
Ornamental Orange Tree 65c each. Khaki Pants... $1.75 Army Wool 


ALL SENT POSTPAID. Leather Leg- Shines: ..04 $2.50 
Pt eee ee 4.50 Army Ponchos 3.00 


W. Wadd Buntin Starkville, Miss. Canvas " Leg- Wool . Sox— 

gings ...... 1.00 Per Pl. crac. -60 
Tents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture, 
Cooking Outfits, Sweaters, Hats, Boots, 























$2.00 to $5.00 Paid for Hundreds of Coins and every article you need is listed in 
Dated Before 1895 our new a, oo Send 4c. 
Keep all your old money and Postage. rite for it Today. 
send 10c. for New _ Illustrated Prompt Delivery Money-Back Guarantee 





Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
You may have coins worth 
many dollars premium. Get posted. 
CLARKE CO: CO., Box 97, LeRoy, N. Y¥. 





& NAVY EQUIPMENT CO 


37 West 125th Street, New York City 
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OF PLASTER POOL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143) 


then he inquired, “Ketch any?” We shook 
our heads. “No wonder—with them 
things,’ says Josiah indicating our rods; 
“whut be you usin’ fer bait?” Nick ex- 
plained to the boy the nature of a fly and 
showed him flies of various colors. They 
were the first he had ever seen. “Huh,” 
he snorts scornfully, “fish won’t eat feath- 
ers.” That instant the big bronze beauty 
in the pool selected to rise clear of the sur- 
face and fall back with a mighty splash! 

“Gee-whillikers!” gasps Josiah springing 
to his feet with popping eyes, “did you fell- 
ers see that un!” We both nodded and 
kept right on smoking. “Why don’t you 
ketch him?” pants Josiah. “Josiah,” says 
Nick with a patient sigh, “that trout is not 
the ketchable kind. Newt and I have been 
fishin’ for him day after day, but it’s no 
use—he’s too wise.” “Want me to ketch 
him fer you?” asks Josiah, his eyes fairly 
dancing and his face shining with excite- 
ment. It wasn’t polite, but Nick and I both 
busted out laffin at the absurdity of. the 
kid’s idea. “Honest Injun I’ll give him to 
you after I ketch him,” Josiah goes on as 
if he thought that was the part we doubted. 
“You go ahead and catch him,” says Nick, 
“and after you catch him, he’s yours.” 

Josiah reached into his blue-jeans pocket 
and pulled out a mingled gob of earth and 
writhing angle worms. (Why bother with 
a bait can when you have a pocket?) Se- 
lecting three of the fattest, most succulent 
squirmers he draped them quickly on his 
hook with trembling fingers. Grabbing up 
his rod he ran eagerly down to the edge of 
the pool while Nick and I winked at each 
other and sat up to witness the poor kid’s 
disappointment. Josiah couldn’t reach the 
trout from the shore, so he splashed boldly 
into the pool until he stood nearly waist 
deep. Then slammed his hook, worms and 
sinker well above the trout. 






ING!—knock me down with a feather 
if that big fool of a trout didn’t try to 
swaller hook, line and sinker! “I got 

him!” screeched Josiah snubbing the barb 

home! The line cut the water like a knife 
as the fish dashed madly back and forth! 

Nick and I, stupified, stumbled down to 
the edge of the pool as the fish skated 
along the surface making the water boil! 











Jo- 
siah hauled the big fish high and dry 


Josiah was hanging on grimly and trying 
to back toward shore—his “pole” was bent 
into a half circle! “Give ’im more line!” 
bawled Nick—which, of course, was silly, 
because the fish already had all the line the 
kid possessed. Nick and I were both mad- 
ly excited and shouted directions in chorus 
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to Josiah. Dy this time the boy had stum- 
bled to the edge of the pool. 

“Git out of my way!—I’m goin’ to make 
him come!” squeals Josiah. “Don’t do 
that!” Nick roars in warning. “Wait till 
I get the net!” I yelps. But Josiah paid no 
attention to us. Gripping the pole he ran 
madly back from the pool and dragged the 
big, bronze beauty a safe margin from the 
waters edge! Throwing his “pole” 
toward high heaven the kid sprawled on 


As the Kid sprawled on top of the flop- 
ping fish he crowed like a rooster 


top of the flopping fish and grinned up at 
us in triumph! 

“T told you I’d ketch him!” he wheezes. 

“Can you beat it?” says Nick to me. 

“Not in a million years,” says I. 

When we dragged the kid off the trout it 
was suffocated. We had to cut the hook 
out of its mouth! It weighed five pounds 
and four ounces. Josiah, like the little 
thoroughbred he was, insisted on present- 
ing us with his catch which we refused. 

As the three of us stood there gazing 
down at the beautiful creature whose crim- 
son spots were fast fading, Josiah cracked 
a broad grin and says: 

“Gee, I’m glad he didn‘t bust my line, 
’cause it’s the on’y one I’ve got!” 


IN CASSIAR, THE NEW 
GAME COUNTRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145) 


small to me and I expressed doubt of my 
ability to hit one so far away. But my 
guide was an optimist. “Sure you hit 
him,” he said. “Your gun shoot one, two, 
three hundred yards same as if you right 
up close. Take time; aim right at him 
just same as if up close; pull trigger so 
slow you don’t know when gun shoot. 
Then you get him.” The first shot struck, 
but the ram got up very slowly. The next 
one missed, but the third was instantly 
fatal. The remaining four got up, looked 
around to see what had happened, and 
stood still until we got within fifty yards 
of the fallen ram, when they made off. 
The ram was a Fannin, having horns 35% 
inches in length, a spread of 2234 inches 
and a 14% inch base. 

It was now two o’clock and I was very 
tired and thirsty. Billy had urged me dur- 
ing the day to travel faster and I had done 
my best. When this did not satisfy him 
I reminded him of what he had said about 
his dog. The incident was this, One 
evening, after a long day’s travel on the 
trail, Billy’s little dog was lying down 
asleep and Billy soliloquized: “Wish I like 
a dog; travel all day; sleep anywhere; no 
blanket; get up and go.” I told Billy that 
a white man could no more travel like an 
Indian than an Indian like a dog, and that 
if he was not satisfied with his own ability 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO 


FISHERMEN 


FOR ONE YEAR 


(TWELVE NUMBERS) 
SPECIAL THIRTY 
DAYS’ HALF-RATE IN- 
TRODUCTION OFFER, 


To Readers of Forest and Stream. 


The American Angler 


Officially Endorsed by the National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs 
The Only All-Angling Magazine in America 


The Hand-book of the fisherman which every 
devotee of the sport should read regularly. 


YOU WILL LIKE THIS MAGAZINE . 


Because 


It is a beautiful publication produced exclusively for the 

Fisherman and devoted exclusively to the interests of 

Fishermen. Jt will keep you in touch with the sport 
throughout North America. 

It will widen your knowledge, 

increase your skill as a 

fisherman, and make you 

a_ well - informed 

Brother of the 


Please clip this Coupon and mail. 


THE AMERICAN ANGLER 
1412 Broadway, New York 


Enclosed is $1.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion as per your special ‘30-day offer. 


ADDRESS 


This offer open to new subscribers only 


BY SUBSCRIBING 4 TO FOREST & 
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4 CHOICE OF POCKET KNIVES SHOWN 
my HERE. 

This is truly a splendid bargain. Forest & Stream, 
better than ever, retails at 20 cents per 
. The knives offered are of 
steel—warranted against temper 

cracks or fire flaws. 


$3.40 in value for $2.00 


YOUR CHOICE OF EITHER KNIVES 


Brass Lined Indian Trapper Knife 


Cut is Exact Size 


Ideal for rough work. The one knife for use of 
Hunter or Trapper. 


Ebony “Physician’s” Knife 
Cut is Exact 


Has two blades (exact size of cut), handle is black 
and round, with German Silver cap—biades are long, 
thin and equal to any ee instrument made. 
They will go into the smallest vial. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 


S FOR 





No. 10S Socketn white, 
white, with echeved clocks, Binits ce oes 00 

en’s Finest Scotch Wool Golf Hose, 
No, 15 Mavs® 


Tray, brown and 3 50 
heather (without feet $3), a pair...... Ue 
No. 2 ee arn 3 a 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair.. @* 
Complete line Golf, Tennis and Sport equipment. 

aeuatt tacetioe tales 


Stewart 
425 FIFTH AVE., at 38th St.,N. ¥. 












TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. §Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, — the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1,50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















You Can Tramp All Day 


play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
msory. TheS.S. : 
has no irritating leg strap 
no oppressive band on th 
_! sack, no scratching metal ® 
slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (ote illustration) 4a 
| With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
Suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- 
Porting straps while theother sack is cleaneed : 
| Allsizes, Mailed in plain package on re- 
eeipt of price. Money refu if not satis- 
factory. Send otamep for booklet. ; 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
$2 Park PLace, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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to travel he should not be dissatisfied with 
mine. From that time there was no com- 
plaint of my slow walking. 

The absence of sheep trails in the moun- 
tains above timber line is noticed by those 
who have observed such trails in the Rock- 
ies, but this lack of trails is, I think, due 
to the fact that the formation of the moun- 
tains in this region is principally of slide 
rock that is constantly shifting, thus ob- 
literating trails. Paths made by the sheep 
in passing from one range to another are 
plainly defined below timber line and where 
guiches or valleys are crossed. We saw 
many tracks in the valleys and along the 
water where the sheep had pastured. 

The next morning was bright and clear, 
and at eight-thirty, with Billy and my 
brother and his guide, I climbed the moun- 
tain back of camp. It had been decided 
that I would not go far as my knee was 
swollen and discolored. In a little over an 
hour we saw five Fannin rams lying down 
just above a bank of snow, one being a 
very good one. They were in the form of 
the five-spot of a deck of cards, with the 
big one in the center, and over two hun- 
dred yards away. The shot was given to 
me. The first bullet struck him in the 
shoulder too low to break the backbone 
and too high to strike a vital spot. The 
rams seemed puzzled and bewildered, not 
knowing from whence the shot came, and 
moved towards us. I missed four shots 
and then told my brother to finish him, 
which he did in short order. After skin- 
ning out the scalp we looked at our watches 
and found it only ten o’clock. Billy Fan 
and I came into camp and sent the cook 
for the meat. He packed in a load: that I 
could hardly lift. Billy spent the rest of 
the day fleshing out the scalps and salting 
them away. The others continued hunting. 
The horns of this ram were 31% inches in 
length, the spread 24 inches and the base 
1354 inches. 

I now had two Fannin rams and was not 
permitted under the license to kill any 
more of that species, but was permitted to 
kill a Stone ram. 


HunTING THE STONE SHEEP 


HE next day the cook and wrangler 

moved camp three miles farther up 

the creek, to a site just above timber 
line while Arthur and I with our guides 
went hunting on horseback. We saw a 
coyote and three small rams before lunch 
and after lunch we separated. Billy and 
I rode all over an immense pasture and 
saw many ewes with their lambs, probably 
seventy-five. I remained in charge of the 
horses while Billy scaled an adjoining 
mountain to look for the rams. He did 
not return for about three hours, and by 
that time Arthur and Ned came up. We 
all continued together towards camp and 
on the way the guides located three rams 
on a cliff. A ridge of rock afforded a 
good shield for a stalk so all crept towards 
it, but I stopped when within fifty yards of 
the ridge so as not to interfere with the 
shooting. The shot was given to my 
brother, but, as the rams did not suit him, 
he declined to kill one. 

The fourth day of my sheep hunt was 
the last and the best. The day was not 
favorable as it had turned warm, the mer- 
cury standing at 40° in the morning. There 
were early showers and great masses of 
fog were driven over the mountains by 
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chilling north winds. The wind finally 
dispelled the clouds and gave us a fair day. 
Billy and I rode to the top of a high moun- 
tain and, after looking carefully for some 
time, saw two rams on a gray mountain 
opposite us. They were on a knoll that 
was connected by a saddle to a peak be- 
yond. We rode up to timber line on the 
opposite mountain and then circled to ap- 
proach toward the wind. We crept up to 
the knoll and found our sheep had left it. 
We saw them beyond the saddle slowly 
making for the peak. As they occasionally 
looked back we knew they had seen us. 
We then got behind a ridge and crept 
up on all fours to a point from which we 
could shoot, but could not locate them. We 
remained flat on the ground for some time 
looking for them. Finally I happened to 
look up to the right and there they stood 
on the face of a cliff about one hundred 
and fifty yards away. But it was useless 
to shoot as the fall would have ruined the 
horns. So we lay there for a long time 
watching them. They moved on slowly 
and finally were out of range. Then one 
of them began feeding and the other 
watched us. Shortly a band of ten, in 
which there were two or three Stone rams, 
came out of a little basin above us at the 
base of an overhanging cliff and looked at 
the rams. They seemed puzzled as to the 
cause for the alarm of the two rams we 
were stalking. All had very large heads. 
They soon went back to their basin, but 
one of the rams we were following lay 
down facing us and with his eyes fixed on 
The other continued to feed around 


us. 
leisurely, for the sentinel assured his 
safety. We did not know what to do, but 


at last decided to worm our way up the 
cliff and stalk the rams that were in the 
basin. We realized that it was impossible 
to get the ones we had been following. 
After crawling a foot at a time, and let- 
ting considerable time elapse between each 
crawl, we got out of view of the sentinel. 
We then moved rapidly towards the basin 
and peeping over we saw the ten standing 
about one hundred yards away and facing 
us. They had left the basin, evidently in 
alarm, and were on the sky line. Their 
majestic heads presented a beautiful pic- 
ture. I selected the largest Stone ram and 
killed him. The length of his horns was 
34% inches, the spread 2754 inches and the 
base 143 inches. His head proved to be 
the finest of my three. 

It was now almost four o’clock and we 
had followed those rams for more than 
three hours, sometimes wet with perspira- 
tion and at other times chilled by the wind 
or the earth. I felt that the trophy had 
been fairly earned. After removing the 
head and the scalp Billy dressed the ram, 
but cut out several ribs for a roast and 
removed the lower part of the hind leg to 
make what he called “pig’s feet.” We got 
back to the horses at half-past five and 
then made tea. Billy roasted the ribs on 
a stick. The leg bone he laid on the fire 
until it was well charred, then scraped it 
and proceeded to eat the cartilage with 
great relish, munching it as a horse does 
corn. I tried it, but could not even bite it. 
We did not get back to camp until nine. 
My mountain sheep hunt in Cassiar was 
over. I had killed three very good rams 


in four days. ; 
An incident of this sheep hunt illustrat- 
ing the ability of a seasoned mountaineer 
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to make satisfactory repairs to broken es- 
sentials of an outfit, without ‘resort to 
those tools obtainable in town, may be of 
interest. While crawling over the rocks 
in our stalk, Billy Fan had possession of 
the binoculars and one of the eye pieces 
was crushed against the stones. The 
glasses were worthless without it. My 
vexation over the breakage was completely 
overcome by my sympathy for the chagrin 
of Billy Fan. When we got into camp 
Blair examined the binoculars and, with- 
out saying anything, set out to fix them. 
With his knife he cut out a round piece 
of wood of the proper diameter and length 
and with the leather punch blade reamed 
out a duplicate eye piece a trifle small to 
fit over the lens holder. Then he made 
one cut through the wooden eye piece to 
permit it to slip over the lens holder. But 
the cut prevented the new piece from hold- 
ing firmly in place so a piece of wet raw- 
hide was stretched around it and neatly 
sewed together and trimmed. Upon dry- 
ing the rawhide before the fire it contracted 
so that it rigidly held the eye piece to 
place. We then discovered that the white 
wood around the lens admitted so much 
light that the view through the glasses was 
not good so a wire was heated red hot 
and the wooden surface about the lens was 
burned a dark brown. The repair does 
not present as neat an appearance as the 
gutta percha of the original; but as the 
eye piece broken was not the one with the 
plus and minus scale it is for all uses just 
as good as the original, and I prize it as 
an example of what a man can do who has 
to depend upon his own resources. 


INTERGRADATION OF MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


| 


Y observation of the sheep in this | 


region leads me to the conclusion 

that there are no true Stone sheep 
there. That Fannin sheep are an inter- 
gradation of the white sheep of the far 
north known as Dall’s and the iron gray 
sheep known as Stone’s seems to be con- 
ceded. All the sheep I saw were either a 
very light gray, almost white, or a dark 
gray, and they mingled in the s&me flock. 
This was especially noticeable in flocks of 
ewes, a dark one often being accompanied 
by a very light lamb. The light gray sheep 
predominated and the dark grays were 
therefore quite conspicuous. But what 
leads me to conclude that the typical Stone 
is not in the Nahlin district is that the 
dark grays have light heads. The Indians 
classify the light grays as Fannin sheep 
and the dark grays as Stone sheep. But 
the heads of these dark grays are lighter 
than those of the true Stone sheep, and 
darker than those classified as Fannin. 
Both must be simply intergradations of the 
Dall and Stone sheep in varying shades 
of gray and should be so classified. 

Under existing law, three rams may be 
killed by a hunter if not more than two 
are of the same species, and I seriously 
question whether three may be legally 
killed near Nahlin, for the typical Stone 
sheep are not there; though they may be 
had near Shesley, about sixty miles south. 
But in any event, two rams are enough for 
any hunter and the law should be so 
amended. A limitation of two rams would 
render it unnecessary to give the hunter 
the benefit of a doubt, because a doubt is 
never resolved in favor of the game. 


(To BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH) 
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b We charge No Commission or 
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for furriers and taxide 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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Why Waste Time] 


IME counts nowadays, in sport 

as well as business. Vacations 

are shorter. Men must be more 
efficient. You will double your 
fishing efficiency by using the 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel, 
the reel that makes every cast a 
perfect cast. No exasperating 
back-lashes to bother you. 


THE SOUTH BEND 
ANTI-BACK-LASH REEL 


Has an automatic brake so that 


you do not have tothumbit. The 
reel stops the instant the bait hits 
the water. No snarls and tangles 
to fuss with. No long periods of 
tiresome practice necessary. Any 
one will make perfect casts with 
the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel. 

. Experts will appreciate espe- 
cially the advantages of the Anti- 
Back-Lash in night casting. For 
day fishing, if desired, the simple 
turn of a screw converts the South 
Bend into a regulation reel. 

The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel is guaranteed without time 
limit. Go to your dealer’s and see 
this reel which has doubled the 
pleasure of thousands of anglers. Al- 
so ask him to show you our won- 
derful Bass-Oreno Bait—the best 
fish-getter ever made. ] 

If you are a lover of the outdoors, you will en- 
joy reading ‘The Days of Real Sport." It's free. 
Send for it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10 282 Colfax Avenue 
South Bend, Indiana 






The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 

omas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 

booklet. 

THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange 8t., Bangor, Me. 












WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? 


Get the 1918 OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR. It 
tells WHEN. Thousands of old fishermen know the 
best weeks to go fishing. Why not YOU? Have 


you ever been to your favorite haunts for a week’s 
fishing and hear the aggravating stories about the 
wonderful fishing “‘last week’’? Were you sore? 
Try the calendar this year. Send 25c. to OLD 
FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR, Box 1439 H Sta., 
Springfield, Mass. 











TAPLEX 


POCKET STOVE 


SAFE, ECONOM:CAL EFFE:C:ENT 
25° 50% 
A PRACTICAL SMOKELESS ODORLESS 
HEATER 


THE FLAME OF A MATCH PRO- 
VIDES THE SPARK THAT GIVES 
8 HOURS CONTINUOUS HEAT 


COMPACT 
STZes 33,x2%x1% Incnes 
FITS tHe POCKET 


WEIGHT ONLY 2'4 OUNCES 
MAY BE KEPT IN ANY POSITION 


A NECESSITY for Travellers, 
Hunters, Campers, Fishermen, 
and all out-door men. 


TAPLEY SPECIALTY CO. 
47 WEST 34th ST. | NEW YORK 


ET an Old Town canoe carry you 
where the big fish lurk and where 
game is plentiful. For casting and 

trolling, an Old Town is unequalled. 
It cleaves the water and glides along 
pickerel-like with hardly a ripple. 
Graceful and buoyant, it responds like 
a flash to each stroke. 


And in the white water test of shooting 
the rapids you’ll thank your lucky star 
that you have such a sturdy craft under 
your control. An Old Town offers 
health, sport and beauties of the great 
outdoors—an invitation no red-blooded 
sportsman can refuse. Send today for 
View Book of latest models. 


Old Town Canoe Co. 
793 Fourth St, Old Town, Maine 


ms 
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SHEEP OR ELK IN OUR 
FOREST RESERVES? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE I41) 


against local politics, no matter what the 
cost, there will be small help for the elk. 
It is simply a question of nature against 
industry. Up to this time we have had 
pretty much the same answer in our coun- 
try. The present incumbents in the For- 
estry Service ought to be thrown out at 
once. They are an intolerable menace. 
We need more courage and less politics in 
Washington. 

There is nothing selfish in the attitude 
of the writer of this story. I have neither 
cows nor sheep to range. I don’t want to 
kill any more elk—I have not killed one 
for years. I don’t want any one else to 
kill a lot of elk. But I do want to see 
that elk herd left alive in the Yellowstone 
Park, and I do know the conditions there 
far better than the average man who does 
not hunt and does not travel. I know them 
better than any sheep man of my ac- 
quaintance, for I have crossed that high 
Park country on snow-shoes in a season 
when sheep men were by their firesides 
warming their toes in Utah or Idaho. I 
know them better than the Biological Sur- 
vey and very much better than its Forestry 
Service. There are no chestnuts I am 
asking any one to pull out of any fire for 
me and there is no one for whom I en- 
tertain any fear. 

We are putting this thing up to the read- 
ers of these columns simply as a cold- 
blooded proposition. You cannot have both 
sheep and elk on the present basis. Which 
de you want? 

Every one asks where the sheep are to 
go. For my own part, I am entirely will- 
ing to reply to the sheep man who says 
“A sheep must live,” just as Talleyrand 
replied to the beggar who said that “a man 
must live” ;—“I am willing to argue that.” 
But suppose we do admit that a sheep has 
got to go some place—even if we prefer 
always that it be some other place—where 
may he go today? Why do not the sheep 
men of the country begin to ask and an- 
swer that for themselves? In the fall of 
1916 I spent considerable time in the Cum- 
berlands of Eastern Kentucky, in what 
might be called a part of the Appalachiar. 
wilderness, the same general region in 
which are located certain of the Appala- 
chian forest reserves. That is still a 
frontier country although it is very thickly 
settled, and has been settled a hundred 
years before the Mississippi Valley was 
farmed, or before the gold-seekers crowd- 
ed across to California. But in those 
mountains there is a great human problem 
not yet settled. A half million people live 
in there who are not making a living, al- 
though they live in one of the best dairy 
and grazing countries, and perhaps the 
very best sheep country, that lies out of 
doors in America today. , 

The Cumberland highlanders raise ai- 
most no sheep. In Clay and Leslie Coun- 
ties there were a few sheep some years 
ago, but when wool and mutton got high 
all the breeding stock was sold. 

There are hundreds of thousands and 
millions of acres of land in the Cumber- 
land highlands of Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and North Carolina, where 
sheep could be ranged to the benefit of 
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many people, and to the destruction of no 
other existing industry. The game is 
gone from the Cumberlands—it is not now 
worth bothering about. But the introduc- 
tion of sheep would save hundreds of 
thousands of human beings. Do we find 
sheep there? No. We Americans find 
them on the forest reserves around the 
great game refuge, where of all places in 
the world they are most dangerous and de- 
structive. 

The Cumberlands offer summer and win- 
ter range almost in one. In the greater 
part of that country sheep would not need 
to be fed more than a month—sometimes 
they never are fed at all. The mountain 
sides are rich in a way—not suitable for 
corn fields, as they have been employed for 
a century or more, but quite suitable for 
the ranging of sheep. Grass, weeds, under- 
growth, grow entirely to the top of these 
rude, rolling hills. There is an enormous 
acreage and an enormous amount of food— 
and it is unused, and will never be used 
by the existing population. 

Long ago the great coal companies and 
the great timber companies invaded the 
Cumberlands in search of coal rights and 
white oak and poplar timber. You may 
travel through the heart of the moonshine 
district as I have, learn the Rattlesnake, 
and the Buffalo Fork, the Bull Skin, the 
Middle Fork, and Hell-for-Sartin, as I 
have, and you will find that it is an old 
country, not a new one, a country not 
understood, not valued, and not now used. 
Oil rights and timber rights and coal rights 
—these have been hardly taken or are now 
in process of taking. All is simple, prim- 
itive, ignorant, well nigh hopeless! And 
yet every way you look you can see those 
hundreds of thousands of acres lying idle 
and unused, held in large blocks by tim- 
ber companies, coal companies, or in small 
blocks by little settlers in mountain coves 
who are doing as their great grandfathers 
did before them. Most of these settlers 
sold all their sheep when sheep got high. 

A few years ago, when I was trying to 
do some stories in a way of investigating 
the rising cost of beef, I was told by more 
than one great packer that the beef of the 
country was not going to be raised in the 
Far West, but in the Middle West and the 
East. “The farmer with a little pasture 
and some corn, the man who owns his land 
and has it fenced, is going to be the beef 
producer of the country,” said one great 
packer to me in Chicago. “The day of 
the large herd and the open range is gone. 
Why argue about it, and why try to con- 
tinue it?” 

Now, setting aside all possible rabid 
prejudice on the part of this writer; set- 
ting aside all of his foolish sentiment for 
the old times and for the open country: 
setting aside all the political and local 
arguments one way or the other, and get- 
ting down simply to business facts and 
clean logic, why not listen to what this 
packer said, and what the public man said 
whose words I have quoted above in re- 
gard to sheep? Why not admit—as ulti- 
mately we are going to be obliged to admit 
—that the sheep of the future must be 
raised just as the cow of the future must 
be raised--not in large bands in the West, 
but in little herds here and there over the 
country? 

Why try to raise sheep for a little while 
in the forest reserves—with no profit to 
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A FISH ON THE HOOK? 
ISWORTH TWO IN THEBROK: 


Whether your 


“fisherman’s luck” is a joke or the real thing depends 


more on the bait you use than anything else. 
The famous Hildebrandt line of 302 different sizes and kinds of Spinners 
and Flies make it possible for you to select just the right bait for any kind 


of fishing. Hildebrandt Baits are hand-made, clean, bright and easy-working. 
Send for the big Hildebrandt catalog of Baits and Tackle. 
Use the coupon below. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., 1053 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
Please send me your new 1918 TACKLE CATALOG. 


bait cast 


} fly fish 
Name 


HILDEBRANDT BAITS} 
f? HGOK AND LAND ‘EM 


BASS AND TROUT ANGLE 


SEND 


1918 Illustrated Booklet of New, Improved |nduce Higher Form of Sport 


LOUIS RHEAD’S 


HAND 
MADE 


NATURE LURES and FLIES 


Seduce More and Larger Fish 


217 OCEAN AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Eastern Brook Trout For Sale 
Remarkably Fine Natural Hatched Brook Trout Fingerlings. 
FIVE TO SEVEN INCHES 


EASTPORT, L. I. TROUT HATCHERY 
EASTPORT, L. I. 


Russell's Famous 34 


Never: Leal: f 


4 bcc 


e BUILT to stand the # 
gaff of heavy sere & 
vice without tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be i 
Made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 4 
“‘watershed’”’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible a 
¢owhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 1 
ey hikers and all outdoor men 
the who know real boots i 
when they see 
& * them. You" u s 


aoe 


USSELL’S “‘Never-Leak” * 

Boots are built for business 
and guaranteed to give complete satis- & » 
faction—they make good, or back comes 
your money. In any height. Soles hob- 4 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO, 
“ps: Al 


Berlin, Wisconsin 
ow ee ee ee aes 


From Patterns and 
printed instructions. °C 


~ BUILD 6WNn STEEL BOAT 
Save 3-8 cost. Work + 


easy. Materials fur- . 
coats. 


Send for Catalogue and prices. 
F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., Gil Perry St., 
Albion, Mich. 


SUNNY! “COLORADO?” 
The Switzerland of America. 
Secure a Mountain Homestead. 


Every U. S. A. Citizen entitled 5 acres. 
H. E. Brower, the Old Reliable Locator, 
608 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Anything in Farm Lands, Acreage, Stock 
Ranches, Improved and Unimproved. 


WOBIaAc Heddon 
Carter-Built Reels 


) Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
te Crab and Other Minnows 


“Ask the Fish!”’ 
Jas, Heddon’ S Sonsqiiy 


p “et 
tinds of ua. 


= eaten dares fr oredr 
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WANTED 


FOR THE 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 


TO SERVE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


OUSANDS of workers are 
urgently needed in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The actual fight- 
ing forces would be powerless 
without an efficient civilian army 


behind them. 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SERVE 
THE GOVERNMENT, AND AT ONCE 


CLERICAL DRAFTING 


POSITIONS 


2,000 stenographers and 
typewriters, men and 
women, $1,100 to $1,200 
a year. 

2,000 typewriter operators, 
men and women, $1,100 
to $1,200 a year. 

2,000 general clerks, men 
and women, $1,100 a 
year. 

500 index and catalogue 
clerks, men and women, 
$1,100 to $1,200 a year. 

200 clerks qualified in busi- 
ness administration, 
$1,200 to $1,500 a year. 

300 schedule clerks, men 
and women, $1,400 to 
$1,600 a year. 

300 production clerks, not 
more than $1,500 a year. 

200 clerks qualified in sta- 
tistics or accounting, 
$1,100 to $1,800 a year. 

100 statisticians, $1,800 a 


year. 
100 multigraph operators, 
men and women, $1,000 
to $1,200 a year. 


TESTING 
POSITIONS 


200 engineers of tests of 
ordnance material, $1,500 
to $2,400 a year. 

200 assistant engineers of 
tests of ordnance mate- 
rial, $1,000 to $1,500 a 
year. 


MECHANICAL 
TRADES 
POSITIONS 


2,500 machinists, $4.00 a 


ay. 

500 machine 
$2.75 a day. 

200 drop forgers, $5.75 a 
day (piecework). 

300 tool makers, $4.50 a 
day. 

Large numbers in practi- 
cally all other trades. 


operators, 


POSITIONS 


500 mechanical draftsmen, 
$800 to $1,800 a year. 

50 gauge designers, $2,000 
to $3,000 a year. 

100 apprentice draftsmen, 
$480 a year. 


INSPECTION 
POSITIONS 


300 inspectors of small- 
arms ammunition, $1,500 
to $2,400 a year. 

100 inspectors of artillery 
ammunition (high-explo- 
sive shell loading), $1,500 
to $2,400 a year. 

100 inspectors of artillery 
ammunition (forgings), 
$1,500 to $2,400 a year. 

100 inspectors of artillery 
ammunition (ballistics), 
$1,500 to $2,400 a year. 

300 inspectors of field artil- 
lery ammunition steel, 
$1,500 to $2,400 a year. 

300 assistant inspectors of 
field artillery ammunition 
steel, $3.50 to $5.00 a 


day. 
500 inspectors of small 
arms, $1,500 to $2,400 a 


year. 

100 inspectors of material 
for small arms, $1,000 to 
$1,800 a year. 

100 assistant inspectors of 
eannon forgings, $1,500 to 
$2,400 a year. 

100 assistant inspectors of 
finished machine parts, 
$1,500 to $2,400 a year. 

100 assistant inspectors of 
gunfire control _instru- 
ments, $1,200 to $1,500 a 


year. 

50 assistant’ inspectors of 
steel helmets, $1,000 to 
$1,800 a year. 

50 assistant inspectors of 
cleaning and_ preserving 
materials, $1,000 to 
$1,800 a year. 

400 inspectors and assist- 
ant inspectors of powder 
and explosives, $1,400 to 
$2,400 a year. 


Salaries named are the usual salaries at en- 
trance. Higher or lower initial salaries may be 
paid in exceptional cases. Positions paying sal- 
aries higher than those named are usually filled 
through promotion. 

Men only, unless otherwise specified. 

For further information apply to the represen- 
tative of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion at the post office or customhouse in any city, 
or to the Civil Service Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Except for the positions of stenog- 
rapher and typewriter, typewriter operator, multi- 
graph operator, and general clerk, applicants are 
not assembled for a written examination, but are 
rated principally upon their education, training, 
and experience, as shown by their applications 
and corroborative evidence. 


JOHN A. McILHENNY, 


President, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 
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" Suppose You 
‘Had A Friend 


a trusted friend in whom 
/ you could place your whole 
confidence. 


Suppose this chap had traveled all over 
the globe with rod and gun—knew every 
game country and fishing water; every 
guide and trail— 

Suppose he played your own particular 
game and played it better than you do 
and was glad to give you pointers 


Suppose this remarkable fellow was an 

expert at all sports—had camped on the 

,@ arctic ice and in the jungle, had dipped 

&& his paddle in Hudson’s Bay and among 

is the South Sea Islands 

#78 Suppose he had driven his motor to the 

jumping off place and back—killed tigers 
in India and squirrels in Pennsylvania 


Suppose he knew tennis and golf and 
baseball as well as you know your own 
back yard 


§@ And Then Suppose he told you all he 
i knew! He'd be rather an interesting 
38 chap to know wouldn’t he? 


OUTING 


has done all of these things and is doing 
them. It has played the game for thirty- 
two years and the world is its playground. 


Ie will tell you the story of Outdoors with pen # 
and pencil and camera as only a veteran sports- $$ 
man can tell it. 


It will solve your problems, plan your trip, rec- #26 
ommend your guide, buy your equipment, start 
your cranky motor, answer your questions—and 33% 
do it all for the Asking—for the Game’s Sake! § 


Could you ask more of @ 
friend than that? Better 
get in touch with this 
camp mate now—At § 
your newsdealers25 rd 
F.S.2 
OUTING 
4 PUB. CO, 
wv” 141 W.36thSt.,N.Y. 


~Z = » Send me OUTING for 
Po F R oa ed I sogeee 50c 

weer egular price $1.00). 
ee a —* 1.00), For new 


- 
~ 


COLEMAN 
HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
A magnificent Hotel with an 
unobstructed view of the 
Boardwalk and Ocean. 
Commending itself to people 
of refinement. 
Service American and Euro- 
pean 

For booklet and rates write to 


A. M. SEXTON, Proprietor. 
TITTTITTIIITI Mii | 
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the government or to any one and no solu- 
tion of any problem for any one—to the 
destruction of an invaluable asset which 
cannot be replaced? Why don’t we raise 
sheep on a sensible basis in a sensible and 
rational place for the raising? 

True, my brothers, all economic matters 
adjust themselves in time slowly and in- 
evitably. In a few years the truth of every 
conclusion raised here will be established 
beyond a peradventure. By that time the 
elk may all have been mapped and “esti- 
mated” to their extinction. 

Which do you want, sheep or elk? May- 
be certain public men will listen to your 
choice. It sometimes occurs to me that a 
great many of our public men could not 
be better engaged than in doing a little 
more listening just now. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
CHARLES HALLOCK 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The notice of the death of Chas. Hal- 
lock recalls his coming to Saginaw some 
time in the early eighties, the first time as 
a guest of my father, the late A. H. Mer- 
shon. They went fishing then for grayling 
in Hersey Creek, a tributary of the Mus- 
kegon. They probably fished between the 
little town of Hersey and Reed City, and 
returning stopped off at Farwell, where 
they fished the Tobacco®for trout. 

The first brook trout that were planted 
in Michigan were put into the head waters 
of the Tobacc> near Farwell. The fry 
were obtained from Seth Green by San- 
ford Keeler, Dr. I. N. Smith, Chas. W. 
Wells and my father, A. H. Mershon. This, 
as above mertioned, was the first planting 
of brook trout in the state. At that time 
the only trout known were, I believe, in 
the Jordan River where they were caught 
along with grayling. The Jordan River 
trout evidently came from the trout 
streams of Lake Superior. The grayling 
have been gone many years. The grayling 
streams are nearly all trout streams now. 

Mr. Hallock’s second trip was a year or 
two later when he went to Baldwin with 
Sanford Keeler, then superintendent of 
the Pere Marquette Ry. They fished the 
Pere Marquette River only one day, then 
by team drove north to the Manistee River 
and fished for grayling. Mr. Keeler, in 
response to my inquiry under date of the 
20th of January, 1918, writes: 

“T took him to Baldwin and we fished 
the Pere Marquette River one day. The 
next day we took a team and went north 
to the Manistee River and fished for gray- 
ling and had a good catch and a general 
good time. This was some time in the 
early 80’s as near as I can remember.” 

About eighteen years ago Mr. Hallock 
again visited Saginaw as my guest. My 
boyhood was very fortunate in being 
thrown in contact with many of the old- 


timers as my father was one of the old 
school anglers, so that I recall meeting, 
when a boy, Uncle Thad Norris on the 
Au Sable River; later on I knew Fred 
Mather quite well and the characters that 
he pictures in his stories of those he has 
fished with, Dan Fitzhugh and Len Jewel, 
were companions of my father. In fact, 
the first deer hunting trip that ] ever went 
on was with Len Jewel and Charley Fitz- 
hugh. 
W. B. MersHon, Michigan. 
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THE BLUE QUAIL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE I51) 


man to get his bird exactly on the end of 
the barrel and hold it there while enjoying 
the knowledge that a kill is certain to 
follow. That man kills blue quails most 
often who keeps both eyes opened wide, 
looks only at the whirring target and never 
sees the barrels at all. If the eyes be 
firmly fixed on the bird the gun will come 
into proper position of itself. It must do 
this right away or with a rise of twenty 
yards and cacti thirty feet high to dodge 
behind, the quail is as safe as if it were 
quietly asleep on some untrodden bank of 
the upper Rio Grande. Quick powder, a 
calm gaze at the mark and the habit of 
pressing the trigger as soon as the gun butt 
is firmly against the shoulder will do much 
to help a man along. A straight stocked 
weapon is the only kind to use, because the 
blue quail when it flushes will spring in- 
variably to a height of fifteen feet and will 
often go thirty feet nearly straight up. Its 
spread of wing and its strong muscles take 
its body skyward at a great rate. It is 
often the case, too, that a bevy flushing 
twenty or twenty-five yards away will 
whirl so swiftly into air that they seem to 
be standing on their tails and will dart 
straight backward ever the hunter’s head, 
doing it all in less than a second. By the 
time he has turned about the bevy will be 
fifty yards away, a buzzing blue swarm, 
weaving heavily from side to side, not 
greatly unlike a jacksnipe, but travelling 
three feet to the jacksnipe’s two. The first 
time this trick is played upon a hunter he 
is apt to stand stock still with gaping 
mouth. In time, however, he learns to kill 
the quail as soon as it gets into the air. 


The Earl of Whittelsey, who came to 
Texas for a summer’s hunt in 1913, thought 
the blue quail the most elegantly plumed 
of all game birds. Certainly it is one of 
the handsomest of American feathered 
things, in grace of outline and coloring. 


[A description of the blue or scaled 
quail (Callipepla squamata) with comments 
on its habits, some of them by our old 
correspondent, the late Herbert Brown, is 
found in Grinnell’s American Game Shoot- 
ing, pp. 81 and 354. Up to recent years, it 
has been not at all pursued by sportsmen, 
but we do not know what changes may 
have taken place with the increasing settle- 
ment of the country it inhabits, Eprrors.] 


MAKING THE CANVAS 
CANOE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 167) 


large enough to be strapped over the 
canoe, which may be carried onto the bank 
in case of heavy rain or storms and 2 
men can rest under same in comparative 
comfort in emergencies. In cruising roll 
all “grub,” utensils, etc., into a neat pack 
with this cover and they will be doubly 
protected. 

The average total cost should not exceed 
$15.00 to $20.00 complete, and eliminating 
all “fancy fixings” the canoe can be con- 
structed for $8.00 to $10.00. These canoes 
last for indefinitely long periods with or- 
dinary care and intelligent use. 
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A group of sport-loving business men interested in organ- 
izing an exclusive Florida Fishing Club have acquired an at- 
tractive club house and grounds on Anna Maria Key— 


FLORIDA’S BEST FISHING SECTION. 


Sportsmen wishing to spend all or part of the winter months 
where Tarpon and other game fish are more than plentiful, 
are invited to write for particulars. 


THE FISHING CLUB 
Box 26, FOREST AND STREAM 


9 East 40th Street 


LAKE MAHOPAC 


1000 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


90 MINUTES FROM GRAND CEN- 
TRAL STATION 
Good Commutation Service 


All Water Sports and 
Really Good Fishing 


Bungalows, Log Cabin 
Camps and Water 
Front Plots at 
Attractive Prices 





COUNTRY HOME LEAGUE 


LEO BUGG, Director 


40 W. 32nd Street, N. Y. C. 
Phone 9860 Mad. Sq. 


New Red Devil and Blue Devil Hackle Minnows 


Tied on 1/0 English Kirby bend hooks. Flash them through midwater 
or along the surface, equally deadly for bass, big rainbows, browns 
and native trout—For latter, small hooks—Price 50 cents 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Avenue 





NEW YORK CITY 













Brooklyn, N. Y. 









Thoroughly Modernized 
Remodeled and Equipped 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


ROOF GARDEN 


8 cial Chan? freak asts 
poc'and UR Ser ° 
Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2.00 and up. 
FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 
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if at Old Pot @nfort 


Train Service as far South 

as Hotel Chamberlin 

was never better! 
ERE’S comfort, health and 
happy excitement for you 
from early morn to dewy eve. 


No matter what you want 
in a vacation, The Chamberlin 
has it. 


Is it Golf?—right, bring your clubs; 
The Chamberlin provides a peach of 
a Course, Eighteen Holes. 


Is it Swimming?—right, the salt 
water bathing in the big, Sun-lit 
Sea Pool is great. 


Is it Sunshine >—we’re drenched 
with it, ozone too. 


Is it Southern Cooking?—not a 
“Mammy ’” in the South can beat The 
Chamberlin cuisine. 


Is it Medicinal Baths ?—we dupli- 
cate every treatment given at Vichy, 
Aix, Carlsbad, Nauheim or Harrogate, 
under the best professional skill. 


But perhags the most fascinating side of all is the Social Life, for here mingle 
Society and the Army, Naval and Aeronautical representatives of our own 
country, and those of our. Allies, as nowhere else on the continent. 


In any event, write for our special booklet, 
first Aeroplane Map of a Golf Course ever pu 


Address GEO. F. ADAMS., MGR., Fortress Monroe, Va. 
rr ee Se Yo, cee eegenmieerseeneenernircmmnana= 


“THREE NATIONAL PARKS CAMPING TOUR” . 


In thirty-five to forty days, by pack and 
saddle horse and Railway train under the 
guidance of J. Western Warner. ‘Taking 
in the Rocky Mountain Park of Colo., the 
Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, all in one 
trip approximately fifteen hundred miles 
thro the most beautiful part of the Rockies. 

Best of references furnished. Parties 
interested write for folder, to 

J. WESTERN WARNER 
ALTON, N. H.(After Mar. 15) LIBBY, MONT. 
Big game by special arrangement in 

Wyoming, Montana and Canada. 


DR. FRANK KENT 
Importer Bob White Quail 


San Antonio, Texas 


Book your orders now for early Fall 
and Spring delivery, Bank references. 


‘“‘Golf’?—it contains the 
blished in America. 


PETS 


Their History and Care 
By LEE S. CRANDALL 


Assistant Curator of Birds, New 


York Zoological Park. 
Illustrated, $2.00 net. 





While special attention is devoted to 
such popular pets as cats, dogs, and 
birds, almost every animal which 
may be kept for companionship or 
ornament is included, and the direc- 
tions for their care cover all the 
ordinary conditions which may be 
met. There are suggestions, based 
on wide experience, to guide the pur- 
chaser of pets. There is also a short 
discussion of theories of breeding. 
Publishers 


HENRY HOLT & CO. New York 
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THE NOBLEST OF 
GAME BIRDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 147) 


somewhat thicker. Holding this box in one 
hand with the open side uppermost, a nar- 
row piece of slate held in the other hand 
is drawn across the edge or top surface 
of the thinner side of the box, the flat sur- 
face of the slate to be held against the sur- 
face of the wood. I have not seen this 
form of call but have it from those who 
know its use that “it is a sure killer.” 


I met one hunter who with a small, thin 
leaflet held across his lips was able to pro- 
duce the most skillful imitation of the 
notes of a turkey I have ever heard. He 
had learned the art from his father, who 
was perhaps the most successful deer and 
turkey hunter this part of Florida has ever 
known. His record on deer was seven car- 
casses to camp out of eight shots with an 
old muzzle-loading rifle and the body of 
the other deer was found later when the 
buzzards had sought it out. 


NOTHER and rather favorite manner 
A ‘of hunting these birds in our section 

is to frequent their haunts towards 
nightfall and listen for them to fly up to 
roost in the trees. This usually occurs 
soon after sunset and by a common ex- 
pression, *just before “first dark.” A keen 
ear on a still night can hear the wing beats 
from a quarter- to almost a half-mile, and 
if a bright moon is at hand the hunter 
may be able to get his bird at once; but 
the usual practise after thus “roosting” 
them is to mark well the locality where 
the birds have treed and return there be- 
fore daybreak and try for a shot while 
they are yet in the trees, or failing therein, 
to call them after they have flown down. 
This alternative is not considered scarcely 
worth attempting as the birds, being then 
ready for feeding, are probably bunched 
and difficult to call up. 

At times we have been quite successful 
in getting our bird by hunting up or down 
the river; for a stretch of eight or ten 
miles it does not exceed forty to fifty yards 
in width and is bordered on both shores by 
a fringe of rather dense growth of mag- 
nolias, oaks, palmetto, ash, pine, etc., be- 
yond which extend great reaches of open 
piney woods, interspersed with ponds and 
higher dry, timbered “islands,” all of which 
make for excellent feeding and cover for 
turkeys. In the late winter when pine 
mast has been exhausted, acorns and pal- 
metto berries become favorite food and are 
sought for in the timbered regions along 
the river, while excursions are made, after 
the day has advanced and the grass has 
dried, to the open country for lingering 
grasshoppers as a relish. 

Two of us usually take a boat and row 
leisurely up stream while the third man 
with the dog tries to rout the birds, keep- 
ing close to the outer border of the wooded 
river swamp that the dog may strike trail 
of any moving birds. By arranging to 
meet the on-shore man at various conven- 
ient openings, tre two parties move in 
comparative um‘gon; by close watching at 
the bends of tne river any birds crossing 
may be located, when the hunting is about 
the same as ordinary woods stalking and it 
is up to the hunter to circumvent the ever 
watchful bird. Not infrequently a flushed 
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bird will take to a tree close by the river 
or directly along shore, in which event an 
easy shot may be had, as they seem to be 
rather slow to take the alarm on the ap- 
proach of a boat, if it is propelled silently. 

The old method of trapping turkeys in a 
pen by baiting them to a trench that leads 
under the bottom rail of the pen, has not 
been in use here for many years, I am 
pleased to say. It is related that twenty 
or more years ago it was the customary 
method of taking them and that it was not 
unusual to find several turkeys in the pen 
at one catch. 

Our birds average somewhat smaller 
than those found farther north; an old 
gobbler weighing more than _ eighteen 
pounds is unusual, although rumor relates 
of various weights of mammoth birds up 
to twenty-four and twenty-five pounds each, 
but of these I have only hearsay evidence. 
A fifteen-pound bird shot late in the win- 
ter is a prize worthy the brush of an artist 
and the pen of a master. The gorgeous 
metallic glints and sheen of back and neck, one — $2.50 
the blazing red of head and throat min- Atlieimethieiteiania 
gled with the blue, and the magnificent, Y additional person. 
sweeping, mahogany tinted fan-like spread- gy All surface cars and Fifth 
ing tail are a combination long to be re- Ave. Busses pass the door, 
membered, when after a weary tramp G Subway and “L” ststions—two 
through woods and swamp, with seeming Yy minutes. 
failure as the result, a lucky turn brings Beantiful Central Park—1 block, 
the longed-for chance and the wariest, OUR RESTAURANT 
wiliest, biggest game bird of our land lies ce ae 
prone beneath, the towering pine. 


THE MOST IMPOR- 2 
TANT BAG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160) 


IOTEL 

:MPIRE 
Broadway at 63rd Street 

NEW YORK CITY 


usc ot Beth #100 wit barn *1.50 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, 


besides it relieves one’s mind. It isn’t the 


most pleasant thing to drill and be drilled 
day after day, week after week, with the A D D N A LL 
sole thought that it is a case of kill or be 
killed. And the soldier who tramps through 
ATLANTIC CITY 


field and wood returns to camp the better 
ALWAYS OPEN 


man, game or no game. 
RIGHT ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Partridge Inn 
Now Open 


Not a trace of animal or bird life re- 
mains throughout the Somme region, the 
world’s biggest graveyard. Yet that is not 
surprising, when one gazes on the thou- 
sand upon thousands of shell holes, the 
shattered trunks of trees, telling without 
words of that “hell on earth” through 
which it would seem impossible for life to 
have existed except for the briefest mo- 
ment. There is no chirp of bird, no scurry- 


Appeals particularly to cultivat- 
ed people who seek rest and 
recreation at the Sea Shore, 
Summer or Winter. From 
every section of the country 


Three blocks from famous 
golf courses. 


ing rabbit over shell torn embankment or 
maze of closely barbed wire. It is simply 
death and desolation, human life the game, 
the thousands of little white crosses mark- 
ing the graves of men who gave their life 
blood that Democracy may live. How tiny 
will appear the rifle and the shotgun to 
many an American hunter once he is back 
in familiar fields and forests, the present 
but a terrible dream! How gladsome the 
welcome from family and friends, from 
stubble, from woodland and from old 
faithful dog—waiting and listening for the 
sound of a familiar footstep! 


such guests have come to Had- 
don Hall for 40 years—and 
come back again and again—it 
is so satisfying, so free from 
ostentation, so comfortable and 
sufficient. Every facility is of- 
fered young and old for enjoy- 
ment. 


A step and you are in the surf. 
Fascinating shops and a _ thousand 
amusements are offered along the 
famous Boardwalk. Privileges of 
fine golf and vacht clubs. Rooms 
are comfortable and _  attractive— 
there is delightful music—and always 
interesting people. 


Make reservations—write for 
illustrated folder. 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 


Modern equipment through- 
out. 


75 private bath room suites. 


White service in kitchen and 
dining room. 


Noted for homelike atmos- 
phere and excellent 
cuisine. 


Catering to clientele of high- 
est standard. 


For booklet and rates address 
the management. 
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Now is the Time to Select 
That New Casting Reel! 


The choice of a reel is indeed an opportunity for 
thought and “judgmatical” consideration‘on the part of 
every angler. 

There is a keen and lasting satisfaction in the owner- 
ship and use of a thoroughly fine reel, a pride in its 

; mechanical perfection and its perfect performance on all 
occasions. By inference it stamps its owner as being past the “novice” or dabster stage in angling lore—one whose opinion 
on angling subjects is worthy of attention. 

Such is the Pflueger-Supreme Casting Reel 


The result of more than half a century's experience in the making of fine reels, combining more desirable special features 


than any other casting reel, we confidently believe we are offering something superior to anything else on the market today. 

The Pflueger-Supreme presents in perfect combination the desirable features of “level winding,” “free spool,” “quadruple 
multiplying” and “anti-back-lash” reels. And withal it is at once artistic in design, simple and sturdy in construction and of 
infinite durability. 

The level-winding device is positive in operation and of simple construction. Nothing to get out of order or requiring adjustment. Metal 
incased to be positively sand and water-proof. Works only when reeling in, falling out of the way and remaining stationary when casting, 
avoiding frictional wear on the line and on the level winding mechanism. 

The free spool attachment is a refinement over other similar devices. The gears are always in mesh. This avoids all possibility of strippi 
the teeth as in the “throw in and throw out” device commonly used for this purpose. Inthe “Supreme” the clutch automatically takes hol 
when reeling in and lets go when casting. 

The anti-back-lash mechanism is contained within the reel, attached to the back plate. It automatically thumbs the spool and stops it the 
instant the bait strikes the water. By use of the adjusting screw with dial regulator, the angler may quickly adjust toexactly the amount of tension 
required for his own style of casting. The tension can also be thrown off entirely when desired, making the reel an open free spool and level winder. 

The Pflueger-Srupeme will hold from 60 to 100 yards, according to size line used. ? 

A chamois leather bag and a chamois-lined, hinge cover, sole leather case is supplied with it, so the reel may be kept in perfect condition 


during “closed seasons!” 
From your dealer or direct from us if dealer has not got it, price $20.00. 


Salt Water Anglers—Here’s the 
Reel You Are Waiting For! 


Salt water fishermen are even more exacting in their demands 
upon a reel than their fresh water brothers. 
The very nature of the sport and the conditions under which it 
is aieuheles su ga the onesent Asam ~ amen aos be eas 
battling of big game exposure to bad weather—all put a tre a a 4 as 
ee et and equipment, and especially upon a piece of hed — BA bed ve | x een tne 196 
fine mechanism like a le |e tae 1a tt 4 i JAN. 22nd, 1907 
Realizing these conditions, and from experience nie thata my) it SEPT. 17, 1907 | 
single faltering from perfect performance by his reel can easily mean ff | 6) Sa | , 
the losing of a game fish trophy the angler has travelled across a [i : ' Me OTHER 
continent and spent much time and money to secure, we have de- Wagan i EAxEETS 


voted endless care to the design and building of our 


Pflueger-Avalon Salt Water Reel 


The Pflueger Avalon has been tested over a period of years in 
every section of America where salt water angling is enjoyed. It 
has been developed and refined step by step in design and work- 
manship until it finally satisfied us—which means we are ready to 
put beck of it our good name and reputation in the confidence that it 


will than satisfy you. 
The Pflueger we is made of finest quality German silver, satin finished, hard rubber discs interleaved with German silver. Patented leather 


thumb brake, adjustable back sliding click, phosphor bronze generated spiral tooth gears, phosphor bronze bearings, steel pivots, We will positively 
canis this cod to meet every demand incident to landing any of the salt water fishes, be they heavy or light. 

The Pflueger-Williams Drag Handle is adjustable to any desired tension with the “Knuckle edge” adjusting screw cap, and this, too, while 
the fish is in play. With our “disappearing drag handle stop” the drag handle can be stopped or not as desired. Impossible for drag handle 
to work loose or drop off. Made in eight models, as follows:— 

Yards Pillar Disc Price No. Yards 
150 2% inch 2% inch $26.25 2729 350 2 
00 23 inch i 27.30 272934 400 2 
2% inch 3% inch 29.40 2730 450 2 


\% inch 4 inch 
4 inch 4% inch 
2% inch «60335 tach 32.00 0% so seee  43inh 
ss . % inc 
’ See it at your dealer's, or order direct if dealer does not have it. + 


How to Secure Pflueger “Bull Dog” Fishing Tackle 
We prefer to have Pflueger tackle purchased through your sporting goods or tackle dealer, because we are more sure of = complete satis- 
luege: 


faction if you examine goods before buying. However, where dealers fare out of stock, or—in rare instances—where the r line is not 


carri => = will ee i fill orders ag with remittance direct to us, goods sent 
prom; and postpaid, delivery guaranteed. 
7 Every angler should have a copy of our catalog, No. 37. This is the most com- When_you buy, tackle at your dealers, 
plete of fishing equipment ever brought out, including over five thousand GLUEG, insist on seeing the 
different articles, for deep sea, harbor, shoal, river, lake, stream or mountain R Ly Pflueger “Bull 
torrent fishing, described and illustrated by over twenty-five hundred drawings trademark 
ee » many in colors. The book contains four hundred pages and is ° 
an 


Owing to the high cost of paper stock our actual cost is close to one dollar per 

copy, so in order to confine the number of catalog requests to persons genuinely inter- 

ested, we are putting a price of 25 cents per copy on it,which price only partially covers 
the cost. 25 cents in stamps today and your copy will be mailed at once. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. Dept. 21, Akron, Ohio 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


RARE My 


FROM HERE AND THERE 


INU 


[Readers of 
Forest and 
Stream are in- 
vited to use these 
columns to ex- 
press their opin- 
ions on. various 
subjects, al- 
though their 
views may not 
coincide with those of the Editors.] 


A WAY TO CATCH TURTLES 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the January issue of Forest and 
Stream L. A. Schreiner of Texas asks 
about catching soft shell turtles. 

I have found the following method ex- 
cellent for catching both the hard and the 
soft shelled turtles. Tie heavy short 
shanked fish hooks about size 6 to small 
steel wire about twelve inches long. To the 
wire heavy lines can be tied of the proper 
length to suit the location where the lines 
are to be set. Bait the hooks with pork 
rind, and lay them at the edge of the water 
where the turtles come out to sun. Do not 
place them in the water, and it is best 
to pass the hook through the rind two or 
three times. Use small pieces of rind, 
and if the turtles are large it is advisable 
to tie the large line to a limb that will 
give so that the tackle will not be broken. 
The turtles will invariably swallow the 
hook. It is best to visit the lines but once 
a day, and that preferably in the evening. 

Georce S. Harris, Kansas. 


PAVILLIONED” 


BRAVE CHILDREN REWARDED 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You will remember the cougar incident 
which happened near here, an account of 
which was published in the June, 1917, is- 
sue of Forest and Stream. To round the 
incident out I quote from a recent issue of 
a local paper: “At the Red Cross rooms 
this morning the Governor-General per- 
formed the pleasing ceremoney of pre- 
senting the Albert Medal, specially con- 
ferred by His Majesty, the King, to Do- 
reen Ashburnham and Anthony Farrer in 
recognition of their bravery and devotion 
in saving each other’s lives from the attack 
of a panther over twelve months ago. It 
will be recalled that the incident was re- 
ported to His Majesty and that the official 
notification of the award came through 
the Secretary of State in July last.” 

Forest and Stream is one of my oldest 
friends and I hope that each succeeding 
year may increase its prosperity and use- 
fulness. 

I have been trying to trace back the year 
I first subscribed to it; I have got back 
as far as 1878 which is a long way; and 
I can say with all truth that I have always 
looked upon old Forest and Stream as a 
most wonderfully educating publication 


eee ult 0 


and I have derived a vast amount of pleas- 
ure and useful information from its pages. 

I have often in later years wished that 
I had kept all the issues for binding but 
by reason of the life I led for many years 
it practically was impossible to preserve 
thent. . 
G. H. MclIizrez, Victoria, B. C. 


STORIES THAT STRIKE THE HEART 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I feel that I must congratulate you for 
selecting for Forest and Stream just those 
stories that strike deepest into the heart of 
a lover of the great outdoors. 

While reading “Between the Covers of 
a Fly Book,” by L. R. Lordly, in the Febru- 
ary issue I am confessing the truth tears 
came into my eyes, tears of joy I think I 
may call it, as it brought back memories 
of sunny days when as a boy I crept on 
hands and knees along the laurel and trail- 
ing arbutus clad banks of mountain 
streams in the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
fishing in the clear foam-specked pools for 
brook trout. 

It has been quite a number of years ago 
but I am planning to visit those scenes 
this Spring. 

Can Mr. L. R. Lordly be induced to write 
another story as good as that? 

Wishing you abundant success, 

“U.,” Buffalo, N. Y. 


BATS IN MITCHELL’S CAVE 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

About thirty years ago I made several 
exploration trips into a fissure cave located 
on the southerly side of the Mohawk river, 
at a point known as the “Big Nose,” about 
fifty miles west of Albany, N. Y. This 
cave was named for Prof. Mitchell, of 
Mount Mitchell fame, who discovered it in 
about 1850. One of my visits to this cave 
was in mid-winter on which occasion I 
found bats by the thousands. 

The cave contains about a dozen rooms, 


some of which are of considerable size, in | 
one of which I found a huge cluster of | 
At the middle of this cluster the 


bats. 
bats were hanging five tiers deep. 


Practically all of these bats were of one 


species, the little red bat, “Lasiurus bore- 
alis;’ but I found in the cave also two 
hoary bats, “Atalapha cinevea.” Now as 
this bat is a migratory creature how 
comes it that this fellow remained here? 
It did not appear in least wise dis- 
abled so as to prevent his flying to a 
more congenial clime. Do some of the 
hoary bats remain north during the winter 
if there is nothing to prevent them migrat- 
ing?» A bit of light on this subject would 
be gratefully received. The hoary bat is 
very rarely found in the locality of this 
cave, although not uncommon in the Adi- 
rondack region in the summer months. 
' M. Scuencx, Albany. 


Fullest Pleasure from 


Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
youhow. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


Inboard & Outboard ZD 20/4 Cyck~2 10 20F 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 
LOCKWOOD-ASH 
MOTOR CO. 


1811 Horton Ave. 
Jackson Mich. 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Overlooking ite House, v ‘ort 

and luxury, _ aaa ee ee coat aie 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 

Rooms, private bath $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 


de E's 


CHINA 


FZ 
L- 
CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 


FOREST AND STREAM | 


Bound Volume Index 
For 1917 


NOW READY 


Can you remove and replace the 
est iron 


s postpaid for a quarter, 


key ange 3 different 
puzz 
coin or stamps. 


Western Puzzle Works, 157 E. 


65th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


HUNDREDS OF AGENTS ARE NOW MAK- 
ing goods to sell from Miller’s Guaranteed Man- 
ufacturers’ Formulas. Wizard Washing Tablets 
—no wax, potash, lye. Costs 5c pound. Brings 
60c. Eggolene, only pure food substitute for 
eggs at 9c a dozen. Non-Alcoholic Tube Flavors. 
Ice Saving Cloths, many new sellers including 
latest Automobile Specialties. Carbo-Cide, the only 
recognized Gasolene Intensifier-Decarbonizer— 
800% profit, Enormous sales. Fibro-Vac Guar- 
anteed Puncture Plugger. Exclusive territory. 
Particulars for stamp. Miller, Expert Chemist, 
Tampa, Florida. LZA 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 12.t. 2-19 


INDIAN RELIC COLLECTION, CONSISTING 
of stone axe, pestle, celt, war club, hammer, five 
flint knives, twelve arrows, all for $5.00. Thad 
S. Wilson, Muncie, Indiana. it. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


BIG DEMAND FOR AUTO BODY POLISH. 
Sells like wildfire wherever introduced. There 
is no limit to the profits you can make. Formula 
with agency proposition only $5.00. For particul- 
lars address, B. Sonntag, Waco, Tex. it 


FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
if you wse our 1918 carburetor. 34 miles per 
gallon guaranteed. One-third more power. Use 
cheapest gasoline or one-half kerosene. Quickly 
starts cold motor even at zero and moves right 
off with full power. No spitting or popping. 
Slow speed on high. Fits exactly. Attach it 
yourself. 30 off list where no agent. Big profits 
selling our goods. We fit all motors. Write for 
30 day trial offer and money back guarantee. 
The Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 550 Madi- 
son St., Dayton, Ohio. 1.t.c-4 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS 
ATTOMOBILE OWNERS SHOULD SUB- 


scribe 1or the Automobile Dealer and Repairer. 
150 page illustrated monthly devoted exclusively 
to the care and repair of the car. The only 
magazine in the world especially devoted to the 
practical side of motoring. The “Trouble De- 
partment” contains five pages of numbered ques- 
tions each month from car owners and repairmen 
which are answered by experts on gasoline en- 
gine repairs. $1.00 per year, 15 cents per copy. 

iadian subscriptions $1.50. Postals not an- 
: Charles D. Sherman, 108 Highland 

Hartford, Connecticut. 8.t.4-18 


BOOKS WANTED 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY BY “SEN- 
eca’’—Hints and Points for Sportsmen. By Sen 
eca—Canoe Handling, by Vaux. Address, stating 
price, J. T. W.. Box 10, Forest and Stream, 9 
E, 40th Street, N. Y. City. 4 

WANTED—COPY OF “ANGLING TALKS,” 
by George Dawson. Address, stating price, J. 
L. Phillips, Lufkin, Texas. aa. 


BUSINE*S OPPORTUNITIES 


CARPENTER SHOPS. PLANING MILL3. SE- 
cure county or state rights to manufacture Com- 
bined Screen door, Fly-trap and Storm Entrance. 
Traps all flies, from daylight till dark, coming 
ond going. Booklet Free. Hubbard, Mendota, 
Ils. L2; 


FOR SALE—MODERN PIGEON FARM 1,000 
pairs Pigeons. Squab sales last year $4,700. 
Sell birds or farm. C. B. Caruthers, Christiana, 
Pa. 1.t.K. 


WHAT IF THE GOVERNMENT RESTRICTS 
the use of gasoline? ‘“Gidz’’ saves gasoline. 
Whitney of Detroit says: “In 5,000-mile test, 
result, no carbon, best gas-saver on the market.” 
One can treats 100 gallons gasoline. One Dollar 
Prepaid. Fine Dealers’ proposition, nationally 
advertised. Write today for sale right 1918. 
“Gidz” Fl., Galesburg, Illinoic. 1.t.K 


Every month thousands .of 
Sportsmen, some of them in the 
towns, some on the farms, and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trails’ read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the 
things you like, and most of 
them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 


things that. Sportsmen use. 


A nominal charge of five (5) 
cents a word will carry your 


message to our army of readers. 


asauanteauavensnooueuaneonanesunananscanecananensacuensenscaaeneacaoene:2vaueanenecaneveenesuseungaeee cig tetae 
auscenusossvvenensnnatnensgscnsssnesanensseaessuanecsseneatoauussusevensoransgesavenssvansndveveeaungy 


CLOTHING 


SEND US YOUR OLD CLOTHES AND WE 
will send you the money or return goods if not 
satisfied with our price. We buy gentlemen’s 
slightly worn clothing of all descriptions. David 
I’. Rosenberg, 2008 South St., Philadelphia, + 

1.t.K. 


— 


COLLECTIONS 
COLLECTIONS EVERYWHERE. PROMPT- 


ness our watchword. Phoenix Mercantile Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 2.t.3-18 


DECOYS 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS FOR DECOYS 


for sale. T. Allen, R. 2, Henry, Tenn. 24, 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PEERLESS MINSTREL BOOK, PEERLESS 


Recitations, Peerless Monologue, 15c each. All 
30c. Catalogue Plays, Farces, Wigs, Make-up, 
3c. stamp. Stanton Amusement Co., Dept. F, 
Norwich, New York. 1-t-K 


FERRETS WANTED 


FERRETS WANTED—HEALTEHY, GooD 
eyes, feet, price, age first letter. Brennan Co., 
709 Franklin, Danville, Ill. 14 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
F 


Eyed eggs in season. N 


Pe, 


stocking purposes. 
loxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


FORMULAS 


TAN FURS—CHEAP, RELIABLE METHOD, 


complete instructions, $1.00. American Fur Co., 
Box 263, Morristown, N. J. LE. 


TO TRAPPERS ONLY—I HAVE A TRAP- 
ping record of $3,700 in the season of 1909-1910. 
My trapping grounds were between Sault Ste. 
Marie and Port Arthur, Ont., Canada. I have 
trapped 14 years there before I froze my fect 
in 1911. My Indian friends called me Doc. Tre- 
mont on account of my successful trapping dope. 
Send fifty cents for large sample or one dollar 
for the full secret, formulas of my bait and scent, 
and see which one delivers the goods. Bert De 
Tremont, Box 123, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 1.t. 
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FOR SALE 


“HIGHWAY TWELVE’”’ 
Cylinder, Seven Passenger, Touring. Car, Run 
only 1,000 miles. Same as new. Exceptional 
Bargain for $975 cash. Full equipped, two new 
extra tires included. Cannot duplicate at this 
price. Write John M. Geddes, 331 High St., 
Williamsport, Pa. Lt 


AMERICANS—ALL WHO LOVE THE GOOD 
old Red, White and Blue will want to ride “Our 
Banner’”—the Red, White and Blue i 
Something different. Write for colored picture, 
full particulars and our Special offer. i 
now. Ralph L. Cowles, Bicycle Specialist, Can- 
ton, Connecticut. a2. 


BEECHER’S INGROWN TOENAIL KNIVES. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory and returned 
in 10 days. Cat. Free. Beecher Cutlery Co., 
1536 W. 35th St., Chicago. Lt. 


“CAMP-DELITE” SMALL METAL PHONO. 
graph, plays 10c records, $3.00. Revolver, 22 
cal. 7 shot, $3.00. Catalogue free. Distributing 
Agency, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


COLLECTION OF AFRICAN ANTELOPE 
Horns. Exceptionally fine and iarge specimens 
of Horns of Koodoo, Sable, Roan, Gemsbuck, 
Waterbuck, Jacksons Hartebeest, Cape Harte- 
beest, and Altai Ibex. Perfect condition. Bar- 
gain at $100 the lot. Cost more than twice this 
price. Beautiful decorations for Club or Den. 
Write John M. Geddes, 331 High St., Williams- 
port, Pa. it 


DEN PICTURES—SAMPLE AND CATA- 
logue 10c. Vim Company, East St. Louis, Illinois. 
1.t.c. 


FREE—25 DIFFERENT UNITED STATES, 
with 60% approvals. Enclose 2c. Seidenberg, 
Beecher, IIl. 1.t. 


GIBSON MANDOLIN STYLE F.4 LIKE NEW, 
sell .for $80.00 incld. case. Andrae, Box 251, 
Central Valley, N. Y. it, 


INDIAN CURIOS, BASKETS, LARGEST 
Suffalo Robe in Existence for sale. Heitmul!er 
Art Co., 1307 14th St., Washington, D. C. 1-t-K 


O. Helwig, 1402 Michigan 
Ee. 


TRICKS AND GREENBACKS—BIG MAGIC 
catalog, 5c. Twenty greenbacks—10c. Gilmagico, 
“FP,” 11135 So. Irving, Chicago. 1, 


TRICKS, PUZZLES, JOKES, PLAYS, WIGS, 
Magic Goods, Stage Supplies, Sensational Es- 
and Illusions. Large illustrated 1918 cat- 

Oaks Magical Co., ‘Dept. 504, Osh- 

at. 


BELTS 50C EACH. 
Waterproof Nov- 
. 1 





WATERPROOF MONEY 
$3.50 a Dozen, sent anywhere. 
elty Co., 128 W. 28rd St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


60 NO. 91 TRAPS—60 HUNTING BOATS— 
Eastman Kodak, Edison Phonograph. Want type- 
writer or what have you? Ben R. Jackson, Car- 
los, Minn. 1.t.c. 


FURS WANTED 


HAVE HANDLED FUR FOR 30 YEARS. 
For 25 cents will tell you where to ship for hon- 
est grading and top prices. You will be surprised. 
H. Teagle, 600 Spicer St., Akron, O. a4. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


35 CALIBER WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC, 
30 caliber lever action Winchester; both good as 
new; Swiss music box, six pieces; cost one hund- 
see Want shotgun. B. Price, Lafayette. 
nd. ae. 


FOR SALE—25 CAL. H. P. SAVAGE NEAR- 
ly new, excellent condition; also 22 cal. H. P. 
Savage fair condition. Make offer; will sell 
—- P. E. Bennett, 127 Tremont St., Boston, 

ass. ? 
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ALONG THE TAMIAMI 
TRAIL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 


“Fishing is consequently fine there, for 
the waters from the ’Glades carry plenty 
of fish-food, seed and vegetable matter, 
to say nothing of the schools of tiny min- 
nows. We will have a try at pompano, 
barracouda, mangrove snapper and tar- 
pon some fine day, if we visit the lower 
waters of Shark River.” 


CCASIONALLY the travelers came 
O out upon the bank, and could see 

the open water to the Westward, 
with its dotting of hammocks and clus- 
tered saw grass, and the more substantial 
property of the second tract. It was 
agreed that no more wonderful panorama 
had ever been spread before human eyes. 
The sunshine was of a peculiar, golden 
quality, and the air seemed so heavy that 
the countless number of insects, cease- 
lessly winging and droning on every 
hand, barely moved upon it, as though 
suspended lazily upon invisible webs. 

It was necessary to use the machetes 
now, for the undergrowth was impass- 
able. More than once, as the boys swung 
the heavy blades through masses of vines 
and leaves, a queer nest was spilled out 
at their feet, eggs going in every direc- 
tion. These eggs were of every conceiv- 
able color—brown, rich, beautiful blue, 
grey with delicate markings, and even 
yellowish amber. 

Once King Jr. disturbed a nest of 
snakes that was half-covered by broad 
leaves along shore. As he sprang back, 
their wriggling green bodies went scurry- 
ing in every direction—dozens of them, 
large and small. 

“IT wouldn’t 
them,” advised Mr. 


ammunition on 
“they’re not 


waste 
King, 


worth it. Moccasins—three different 
kinds of them, but evidently on the best 
of terms. We are apt to see some big 


blue herons if we keep our eyes open. A 
snap shot of one at close range, tucking 
down a snake, would make some of my 
scientific friends in town envious for life.” 

Catlow’s shrill cry was heard ahead. 
Always investigative and a bit impatient, 
he had progressed further than the 
others. They had trudged for perhaps a 
mile and a half, and the coastal hammock 
was very wide at this point—so wide, in 
fact, that all glimpses of the waterways 
had long since disappeared. The dense 
foliage overhead shut off the sunshine, 
and they were pattering along through 
tight, green aisles of shadowy silence. 

“We'll find him—we’ll find him!” Cat- 
low was bellowing, “I knew there was 
game!” 

He came back through the cleared trail, 
his eyes dancing with excitement. 

“A tiger?” queried King Sr. 

“Mr. Cinnnamon Bear!” corrected the 
lad, “Ive run across his tracks again. 
There is a boggy stretch a little further 
on, and it looks as if he had been made 
to leave his thumb prints by the authori- 
ties, just as they do with criminals. I’d 
like steak for dinner. How about it, folks?” 


T was not beyond credence that juicy 
bear steaks, cooked a la King, would 
top off a busy day most satisfactorily. 

Catlow was off in a jiffy, followed by his 
eager companions. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


THE MARKET PLACE ||: 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—L. C, SMITH PIGEON GRADE 
Ejector hammerless. 30-inch full, 7/4 straight 
grip, 14 x 2% x 13% Silver's pad. Genuine 
sole leather case. Almost new, perfect condition. 
Price, $70. A. Porter, 220 Ravenwood Avenue, 


Rochester, N. Y. 1t 


GUN OWNERS—MAKE YOUR GUNS, 
rifles, revolvers, etc., like new, with my guaran- 
teed recipe for rebluing and browning gun parts. 
Few cents buys material. Same as used by gun 
factories. Recipe mailed for only 50 cents, money 
order. E. J. Simon, D. 1, Dane, Wis. Lt. 


P. H. PARKER DOUBLE HAMMERLES3S 
12-30 two sets barrels, one special for Hunting, 
other for trap shooting; all new condition. Auto 
binch recoil pad a beauty, $48.50. H. L. Gil- 
bert, 494 Pen Argyl, Pa. 1.t. 


TO TRADE—NEW MARLIN MODEL 27, 25-20 
rifle. Want 38 military automatic or 45 auto- 
matic. Will pay cash different. Harry Jenson, 
Paxton, Ill. 1. 


WANT—22 CAL. COLT AUTOMATIC PIS- 
tol, good condition. Chas. Starker, Newcomers- 
town, Ohio. 1.t. 


WANTED—STEVENS OFF HAND PISTOL. 





- 











Write what you have stating price. E. A. Field, 
Fillmore, N. Y. z2. 

WANTED—TEN BORE NOT OVER 7 
pounds. George D. Canfield, 45 Church St., 
Charleston, S. C. 1.t. 





WANTED—THE WORKING PARTS OF A 
Burgess shot gun, particularly the locking bolt. 
Frank B. Smith, Mitchell, S. D. 3-3-18c 


WILL. BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE FIRE 
t have you got or want? Trapper, 915 


arms; w 
N. 16th St., Boise, Idaho. 1t-K 
HELP WANTED 
RELIABLE PEOPLE WANTED—PLACE 


Hall’s sore throat remedy in stores and appoint 
20c for sample. Hall Drug Co., Mifflin- 
Pa. 3¢. 


WANTED—A MARRIED MAN TO MANAGE 
a shooting preserve in Virginia of 2,000 acres. 
Good climate and water, house is 125 ft. above 


creek. Must know how to train and keep dogs. 
Duck, quail and turkey shooting. A mighty 
good place for the right man. Give full refer- 
ences. Reply to Preserve Manager, Box 12, 
care Forest and Stream, 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. 
City 2.t.3-18.c 





INVENTIONS 
shay ee iendlcaiontlaaincanseepnoeelnnsipepey-dibsenmeniartecpioniciionie 
CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 
Write Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. T.F.c3 


LIVE STOCK AND PETS - 
ASK BOIES!—HE’S GOT 'EM—ALL VARIE- 





ties Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Cavies, Ferrets, Rats, 
Mice, Fur- bearing Animals, Poultry, Pigeons, 
Pheasants, Peafowl, etc. No catalog. et a 


copy of Boies Big illustrated Rabbit Book, 25c 
and worth a dollar. Boies, Millbrook, N. Y., Box 
200. T.F.C 





LIVE STOCK AND PETS 
CHOICE SCENTLESS SKUNKS, FOR SALE— 
Bred females now ready. Prices reasonable. En- 
close stamp. Lester Burris, Centerville, Indiana. 
Lt. 


FOR SALE—AT WARTIME PRICES. 
Choice unrelated real Northern Canada Silver 
Black Foxes in pairs. Reid Bros., Bothwel, On 








tario, Canada. (5-x-3-18) 

SOLDIERS ATTENTION. MASCOTS FOR 
sale. Two black bear cubs; will sell one or 
both. Fred Cuno, Joliet, Montana. 3.t.4.18.c 





TWENTY HEALTHY BELGIAN HARE DOES 
for sale, utility $2.50 to $3.00 each. Pedigreed. 
Three to five dollars each all of breeding age. 
Hambrooks Bay Hare Farm, Lock Box 103, Cam- 





bridge, Md. 1.t. 
WILD MALLARD DUCKS, PAIR $2.50, 
pairs only. English Callers $2.50 each. Mail 


draft with order, Breman Co., Danville, = 
3 T. 4-18 





r 


LIVE STOCK AND PETS 





WILD RABBITS—STOCK YOUR HUNTING 
grounds with Dakota Jacks; beauties, weigh seven 
to ten pounds each; increase very fast. C. Atkin- 
son, Mandan, North Dakota. Lt. 





LOST 





$10.00 REWARD—LOST NOVEMBER 20TH, 
Bob, 5 year year old white, black and tan hound, 
large black spots, left side, small spots right side, 
tan spots on legs, long ears, long nose, no front 





teeth. Weight 45 Ibs. Wide collar, three rows 

nickel buttons, buckle rivited on collar. Seen at 

Republic, Bloomville and near St. Stephen's. 

Sylvester Martin, Fostoria, O., Rt. 3. lt 
MAGAZINES 





33 RECENT ISSUES 
America’s best magazines; monthlies, weeklies; no 
two alike; worth $$$; yours for 25c. 300 year 
Perpetual Calendar free if you include names of 


LIKE TO READ? 


at least five magazine reading friends. (See 
“Soldiers Books” ad.) Calendar alone, lic. 40-p. 
Hutchias 


catalog 3,000 magazines upon request. 
Magazine Agency, Box 411- C, Summerville, Geor- 
gia. Ta c.? 


MICE WANTED 
WANTED—WHITE MICE IN ANY QUAN- 


tity. Give prices in first letter, Laboratory Ani- 
mal Supply Co., Garrison, N. Y. 1. 


( 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CHILBLAINS—INDIAN MAGIC INSURES 
quick permanent relief, prepaid $1.50. Eugene 
Eaton, Bandon, Oregon. 2-t-3-18 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY A HOME WITH 


3 per cent money, address United Sister and 
Brotherhood of the World, a Home Producing, 
saving organization, 125 W. 12th, Pueblo, Colo. 

Pt. 





THEORIES ADVANCED—LITERATURE IM- 
proved. Valuable gs ogg” information 25 cts. - 
Charles Dial, Granite City, Il. 1.1. 


WHAT WILL COMING YEAR BRING TO 





you? Reliable scientific forecast from planetary 
aspects. Send 10c and date of birth for trial 
reading. L. Thomson, Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 





MOTOR-CYCLE 


FOR SALE CHEAP—SMITH MOTOR WHEEL, 
Motorcycle foot boards, Ford bumper, shock ab- 


sorbers, large steering wheel, Steereasier, 22 au- 
tomatic rifle, decoys, guitar, two kodaks and 
developing tanks. Want bicycle motor. Harry 
Bristol, Vernon Center, Minnesota. 1.t.K. 





MOTORCYCLES FROM $25 UP—NEW AND 
2nd hand. Easy terms, large list to choose from, 
all makes, send 4c stamps for Bulletin “P,” Peer- 
less Motorcycle Co., Watertown, Mass.  4-t-6-18-c 


NEW 1918 HENDERSON, IN CRATE, $160 
cash, balance monthly; Liberty bonds or old ma- 





ehine accepted. C. Anthony Wolfe, Inc., 1834 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 1-t-K 
NATURAL HISTORY 
- SHELLS, 1,600 NAMED VARIETIES IN 
cabinets (glass-covered drawers), $400.00. Will 
exchange for boat. Books, California Cacti. C. 
R. Orcutt, Hotel Cecil, San Diego, California. 

1tK 





a 


OLD COINS FOR SALE 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 2’7c. 
$% size, 58c. Dollar size. $1.10. Large cent 
1817 and catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz. King 
City, Mo., Dept. ‘D 1.T.P.2.T.4.18.c 











PATENTS 


FOR SALE—COMBINED PUNCHING AND 
cutting machine, cuts bolts without spoiling the 
drafts. Patent pending. Jacob Schwartzkopf, 
Stanford, Mont. St. 


PATENTED, OUTRIGHT OR ROYALTY-— 
Submarine telescoping periscope. Particulars, ad- 
dress J. C. Cottrell, Lenox, Iowa. 1.t. 











FOREST AND STREAM 


PATENTS 


PATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED—SEND 
sketch or model for actual search and report-— 
1918 Edition 90 Page Patent Book Free. George 
e Kimmel, 81-C Oriental Blidg., Washington, os 

z 1-t-C-5 


PATENT RIGHTS JU. 8. AND FOREIGN 
for sale. Unbreakable steel reinforced porce- 
lain insulator for spark plugs and other rough 
usage. Also Patent on quick acting vise, time 
saver. Make offer. Owner, John Sayer, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 2.t.3-18 


SPORTING GOODS MANUFACTURERS AND 
others, Shoeplate makes any shoe a pair of spikes 
in a jiffy; light, strong. Patent cheap at $30,000. 
Will consider any reasonable offer. Write Alfred 
Schrader, Box 135, Surrey, N. Dak. 1.t. 


TELEPHONE HOLDER—PHONE HANDS 
free, $5-$3. Convenient method. Farewell tire- 
some way. Kallajian, inventor, Boston, Mass. 

3.t. 4-18 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


5 x 7 ENLARGEMENTS 10c. 10 x 12, 30c. 
Prints 2c. and 3c. Virginia Art Company, ie 
Pine St., Richmond, Va. 


BEST DEVELOPING, PRINTING IN COUN- 
ty. Send 3c for circulars or 15c and roll for 
sample developing, printing. Rare bargains used 
cameras. Miles F. Greenwood, Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts. 1-t-K 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS—FOR SALE; 20 PAIRS EXTRA 
red Carneaux, at $1 per pair; 100 pairs extra 
homers, at 60c per pair; 20 pairs extra red Car- 
neaux, youngsters, at 60c per pair. Add. H. 
(Maschhoff, Venedy, IIl. 1.t. 


"PIGEONS FOR SALE—LARGE RUNT 
Homers and Red Carneaux at $3.00 pair. White 
Homers, $1.50 pair. Also fancy Pigeons, Pheas- 
ants wanted. E. H. Luedtke, Lone Rock, Iowa. 

1-t 


POULTRY 


COCKERELS—PRIZE-WINNING SILVER 
laced and white Wyandotte cockerels, $2 and up. 
R. P. Briegel, Columbia, Ill. it. 


DARK AND WHITE CORNISH—CHICAGO 
winners for two seasons. Stamp for prices. W. 
B. Grinyer, Eleroy, Ill., Box 309. 1t 


DARK CORNISH — ENGLAND’S GRAND 
table fowls, imported blood, setting eggs $10.00 
dozen. Infertile replaced. Frank R. Willis, 737 
E. Burnett (lane), Louisville, Kentucky. 1.t. 


FANCY SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS— 
Full Egg Basket Strain. $3.50 for 30 eggs. Good 
hatch guaranteed. Order early. Welch Poultry 
Farm,: Versailles, Ind. aa. 


FOR SALE—DARK CORNISH BREEDING 
Cockerels of quality $3, $5.00, $7.50. Eggs in 
season. Address C. N. Lanine, Box 183, Neck, 
Mo. ° Lt. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH RINGNECK PHEAS- 
ants. Pair, trio or singly. Chas. Hammond, 
Vanceburg, Kentucky. BA. 


FOR SALE—TWO CANDEE MAMMOTE HOT 
-water incubators, capacity each 4,800 eggs, good 
order, used three years, must move, reasonable 
price. B. Blim, Rockville, Centre, L. I., New 
York. 1.t. 

LARGEST, PRETTIEST FOWLS—BRAHMAS, 


Partridge, Wyandottes, $5 each. Dr. Dietrick, 
Washington, New Jersey. aa. 


LAYING WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, 25c 
per pound, prepaid. V. Frey, York, Pa. 1-t-K 


PAIR WILD GEESE, $10.00. CALL DUCKS 
$3.50 pair. Stock and eggs 40 breeds land and 
water fowl. Chas. Smiley, Judson, Ind., Box H. 

1.t. 


PIT GAME FOWL—YOUNG TRIOS $7.00. 
Walter Forrister, Framingham, Mass. 3-83-18 


POULTRY SECRETS FREE—SEND US THE 
names of 10 poultry raisers who are NOT present 
subscribers to Everybodys Poultry Magazine and 
we will send you this 100-page book of poultry 
knowledge FREE. A trial three months subscrip- 
tion to magazine, 10 cents. Sample copy free. 
Everybodys Poultry Magazine Publishing Co., Box 
A-7, Hanover, Pa. 1-t-Ex 


PROFITABLE POULTRY — ROSE COMB 
white Leghorns. Choice Young Birds for ~ 
L. B. Quimby, Laconia, N. H. 


. REGAL WHITE WYANDOTTES—CATALOG 
ree. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCK- 
erels, also a few good pullets and yearling hens 
bred from heavy laying strain. Prices right, all 
orders filled promptly. Eggs in season. David 
Stoneburner. Quaker City, Ohio. 1-K 


SINGLE COMB, WHITE LEGHORN LAYING 
pullets $2.50 and $3.00 each. Shipped on ap- 
proval. I. Wilks, 78 Baldwin char or 
New Jersey. 


THOMPSON’S IMPERIAL RINGLET 
barred Plymouth Rocks. Choice hens, pullets 
and cockerels, $3.00 to $5.00. 500 selected S. C. 
white Leghorn Pullets, $2.00 each. Lackawanna 


Poultry Farm, North Water Gap, Pa. 1K 


WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS, $1.50 EACH; 
$2.50 pair, $4 trio. Julia Moore, Kahoka. ate 
1t 


WHITE CORNISH COCKERELS REASON- 
able. L. J. Smith. Deep River. Conn. 1tK 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—HEAVIEST 
layers from stock with 200 to 300-egg records. 
Cocks, cockerels, hens, pullets, $5.00 each. Eggs, 
$2.50 to $4.00 per setting. M. A. Stockley, Win- 
netka, Illinois. Lt. 


WHITE SILKIE COCKERELS $2 AND $3.50. 
Clyde Rees, 201 Market, Emporia, Kansas. 1.t. 


REAL ESTATE 


11 ACRES, BEAUTIFUL LAKE SHORE. 
plenty fish, Becker county, Minnesota, America’s 
playground. Ideal for hunting lodge or summer 
resort; only $150. Get our lists of bargains in this 
great Hunter and Fisherman’s paradise. Farmer 
& Denison Realty Co., 530 Metropolitan Life 
Building. Minneapolis. Minn. 1tK 


14 ROOMS, 5 ACRES, MOSTLY FURNISHED, 
lots fruit. near railroad. &c.. village, bathing. &c.; 
i $2.500; terms. Catskill Farm Agency. Leeds, 

ee 1. 


90 ACRE FARM, 10 ACRES WOOD, LARGE 
apple orchard, Medium age; 1800 feet front, a 
12 room house, 2 barns, hennery, good soil. 1 
mile to station, % mile to Pickle House and 
landing; 1% mile to sound, and 1 mile to Hunt- 
ington Village. Price $400 per acre. Value $500. 
Sacrifice sale of a mansion on account of death; 
mansion of 56 rooms. All necessary outbuildings, 
hot houses, plants, fruits and shade trees, of 
all description. Splendid lake, finest of rolling 
country, about 185 acres; 10 acres shore front 
on Hempstead harbor bay. Magnificent view of 
the harbor, Long Island Sound, about 40 acres 
woodland. .o $500,000. F. Unser, Mineola, 

; 1.t.K 


ACRES COAL AND MINERAL LAND 

1% miles from Rock Island Ry., cov- 
underlaid with 5 feet of 
Would make 
Write, R. E. 
1tK 


1960 
for sale. 
ered with good timber, 
coal, and in oil and gas territory. 
fine ranch and hunting preserve. 
Lynch, Tulsa, Arizona. Price $10.00 acre. 


FINE BOTTOM FARM OF 347 ACRES; NO 
overflow; deep black soil; alfalfz land; finely im- 
proved; no better in state; son drafted; must sell. 
Address owner, J. W. Sherrill, Parsons, Kas. 1.t. 


COZY HOMES, IN OZARKS—50 ACRES 3 
miles town, 30 valley, frame house, daily mail, 
at school, $2,000. Easy terms. 120 acres near 
town, well improved, $3,840, terms. W. S. Elrod, 
Norwood, Mo. 1.t. 


' sharply to the left. 


Hugh Barnes, Trenton, Mo. 1t 


‘vation was now quite appparent. 
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In the rich black earth they discovered 
fresh tracks, much to Catlow’s further 
exuberation. Mr. King verified the fact 
that their Ridge friend was a good-sized 
cinnamon. He had been dragging some- 
thing, for the condition of the path made 
this quite uncontrovertible. 

The thickets compelled them to veer 
In twenty minutes 
the tracks ended at a bog, where many 
magnolia, bay and willows, fallen into 
decay, formed a sort of picturesque 
bridge over two feet of swampy water. 
A little island was at their further ex- 
tremity. It was completely detached from 
the main body of the coastal hammock. 

“He’s gone across the logs!” exclaimed 
Catlow, “if we can corner him on that 
island he’s ours without a struggle. This 
is really more than I expected!” 

As they clambered cautiously upon the 
rotting wood and vegetation, Mr. King 
was attracted by the action of the water 
ten feet out from both island and Ridge. 
It was “alive.” A perceptible flow caused 
the saw grass to wave back and forth, 
and the exquisite white and yellow lilies 
were never still for a moment. 

“First signs of the Shark River Cur- 
rent, boys!” Mr. King declared, “I rather 
think we will camp three or four miles 
farther on, in this section to-morrow.” 
The boys saw him frown, as he made a 
hasty notation in his note book. 

What had at first escaped their obser- 
To the 
left, the entire end of the small island 
had at one time been cleared. This was 
not of recent date, for new trees had 
started up from the thickets, and a re- 
markably beautiful fringing hedge, com- 
posed of low bays and myrtles, grass, 
vines and custard apple, now arranged 
itself into a wild but substantial stockade. 
Over its top they could see several 
gnarled old magnolias, hung with moss 
and, what was intensely more interesting 
and amazing, certain signs of civilization. 

“Seminoles!” gurgled King Jr. 

“An Indian Camp!” echoed Catlow. 
Mr. King said nothing. He appeared 
puzzled. For the time being at least, Mr. 
Cinnamon Bear was forgotten. 


vanced. The boys used their ma- 
chetes on the fringe of young trees 
or slashed away at the weave of vines 


CS cares ae now, the explorers ad- 


and grass. Occasionally, one or the 
other would stop long enough to disen- 
tangle himself from an enveloping maze 
of sticky leaves or barbed branches. 
Wild figs grew in profusion. The daz- 
zling colors of, the blue flag were every- 
where in evidence. Underfoot, now, it 
was very dry, and the vegetation changed 
character as they proceeded. 

A magnolia clump, rich in blossoms, 
filled the tepid air with stifling perfume. 
Coca plums and cabbage palms gushed 
up from wells of lush purplish grass. 
Here indeed, were the voyagers met by 
all the glory of the tropics. And in the 
centre of what had once been a clearing, 
Mr. King found an old Indian camp. 

Winds and rain and the passing of 
years had not managed to disintegrate a 
garment that fluttered from the dead 
branches of a magnolia—a pitiful little 
skirt of many Seminole hues, character- 
istic of the tribe. There it hung, like an 
insignia of the Wilderness people. A 
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child had evidently died in the jungle 
and above its tiny grave amongst the cus- 
tard apples and wild figs, this flaming 
woven skirt was placed to mark the spot. 
Not far away, an Indian meat hook dan- 
gled from another branch, with a frag- 
rant of hide caught upon its wooden 
barb. There were rotting tent poles, and 
flattened soggy masses of thatch, 

Beneath the largest of the old mag- 
nolias, the boys found an Indian spoon 
and three arrows, the latter ingeniously 
carved. A broken machete lay half 
buried by the cabbage palms that had 
flourished above it, these many seasons. 

The last discovery was the most in- 
vigorating. A fine, plump cinnamon 
bear, conscious of impending trouble, 
broke from the cover of some low bushes, 
and streaked it across the clearing, in 
plain sight, with Catlow after him, yelling 
like mad! 


[The very interesting pictures of Semi- 
nole Indian camps which illustrate this ar- 
ticle were taken by Mr. King in a previous 
exploration of adjacent portions of the 
Everglades. Next month’s continuation of 


Mr. Larned’s story of the expedition will . 


tell of the anxiety of all Florida over the 
non-appearance of the explorers, and the 
vain search conducted by aeroplanes above 
the water wastes. Enprtors.] 


FISH PREVIOUSLY UN-. 


KNOWN TO SCIENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155) 


which have the ability to extend the skin 
of the lower part of the body until they 
assume a globular form, in which condi- 
tion they are sometimes used by native 
children to play ball with. There is a fish 
of this nature common in salt water near 
New York City in summer, but in this 
part of the world none of them are found 
in fresh water. 

This leads us to the only important 
Congo group so far unmentioned, the 
Cichlids, spiny-rayed fishes with a general 
resemblance to a perch or perhaps better, 
a sunfish or “pumpkin seed.” The Cichlids 
occur in numbers both in Africa and South 
America, species in the one and the other 
continent of ten showing a quite remark- 
able similarity. The spiny-rayed type which 
they represent is the most modern fish de- 
velopment and the theory is advanced that 
they have entered the fresh waters of 
Africa and South America in comparative- 
ly recent times from the adjoining seas, 
where they are now replaced by still more 
modern forms. At least it is a fact that 
coral reefs form the center of competition 
for fish life today; that is the region where 
the. greatest variety of most up-to-date 
species are to be met with. Starting from 
this point, as one goes down into the depths 
of the ocean or up into fresh waters, one 
finds less modern, more primitive fishes. 
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[|THE MARKET PLACE ||,9%5 








DO YOU WANT vu BUY A HOME, A FARM, 
or a ranch, raw land, city or business property, 
patents, buy mining or other stock, or bonds, 
make loans, borrow money, buy an automobile, 
live stock, etc., or make an investment of any 
kind, anywhere, in any State or country. Send 
19 cents coin for a copy of our BIG MAGA- 
ZINE, containing valuable information how 
$10.00 to $100.00 invested now, may in a short 
time bring you an independent income. Write, 
telling us what you want and where you want it. 
Address The World’s Mirror, Beaumont, ee 





EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE GREAT 
Exchange, story, mail order, real estate, invest- 
ment, and general information weekly. Contains 
20 to 40 pages of opportunities, offers, plans, se- 
crets, bargains, cash buyers, etc., that will put you 
on the road to more money making. Your name 
printed in our opportunity directory and a special 
2 months’ subscription for 25c. Ad rates 3c per 
word for four insertions. Thousands of “live 
wires” to read your ad. ‘Address The World’s 
Mirror, Beaumont, Texas. F.C. 


FOR EXCHANGE—WARRANTY DEEDS TO 
five lots in Ozone, Alabama. Abstract and taxes 
all paid. Cost $500.00. Will trade through Ex- 
press Co. or Bank for $400.00 in trade and $100.00 
cash. Address Geo. W. Somers, St. Augustine, 
Florida. 1.t. 


FOR SALE IN IDAHO—GOLD MINING 
property, 20 stamp mill, good water right, plenty 
timber; further particulars. Address Owner, Eu- 
gene Lison, Mineral Ridge, Ohio. 1.4.K 











FOR SALE—MY OAK GROVE FARM CON- 
taining 460 acres, 54 miles from Little Rock, one 
mile to Judsonia, 350 acres fine river bottom, 
90 acres low upland, all fenced; 300 acres culti- 
vation, 60 acres wheat, 100 acres Lespedesa 
meadow, 140 corn, cotton and potatoes, 160 pas- 
ture. Fine 8 room house, four tenant houses. 
Large barn, room for 50 cattle, 10 mules, 500 
bushels of corn and 100 tons of hay. New 110 
ton silo. Implement sheds, cribs. Will sell with 
farm 25 cows, 6 mules, 10 brood sows, farm im- 
plements, tractor and sufficient feed to winter 
stock. This is one of the most attractive farm 
houses in Arkansas. Sell on easy payments. 
Send for full description and price. J. G. How- 
ard, Little Rock, Arkansas. 2TK 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—BEAUTIFUL 
summer home in foothills of the Ozarks, 41 acres 
with 8 room two story residence, large porches, 
bath, every convenience. Servants’ house, barn, 
concrete swimming tank supplied by spring water. 
One of the most healthy places to live and most 


Rock, Arkansas. 





“OPPORTUNITY” IS THE TITLE OF A LIT- 
tle book worth $1.00. It may mean a fortune 
to those who act quick. It is yours for 10c coin. 
Address M. Churchill, Beaumont, Texas. TLE 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; SEVEN 


acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; 
Ozarks; $100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 8t4-18 





540 ACRES, HUBBARD COUNTY, MINNE.- 
sota. Several small lakes. Splendid fishing and 
hunting. Good land. 3% miles to Akeley P. O. 
$10.00 per acre, Cash. Clear Title. J. A. Hunter, 
202 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 8t-4-18-c 





FISH AND GAME PRESERVE, VIRGINIA— 
Fine plantations, 200 to 3,240 acres, near Rich- 
mond; fine stock, grain, grass and tobacco farms. 
Samuel McCutchen, Blackstone, Va. it 





FOR SALE—154 ACRES FINE HUNTING 
ground, borders large lake; lots of game such as 
rabbits, squirrels, pheasants, quail, etc., ever run- 
ning stream through centre, = fishing, 10 min- 
utes’ walk to Elmer Station, Salem County, N. J.; 
27 miles to Philadelphia: fine train service. Price, 
$2,000. Address, Wm. M. Wheatley, Elmer, N. £ 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 





FOR SALE—THREE GAME PRESERVES, 
viz.:—1,400 acres, Pike County, Penn. club house; 
cottage; garage; natural lake and considerable 
woodland. Right in the game section. 800 acres, 
Sullivan Co., New York, adjoining other clubs 
and fine estates; 1,600 feet elevation; club house 
with open fires, large rooms and spacious veran- 
das; garage; barn; poultry and ice houses; lake 
¥% mile long through beautiful pine woods, will 
develop 50 H. P.; 60 acres under cultivation; 600 
acres fine timber, will cut over 3,000,000 feet. 
This property abounds in deer, birds and fish, and 
affords excellent boating and skating. 300 acres 
Allegheny Mts., Penn., trout and Bate streams; 
230 acres woodland; 80 acres developed; 1,200 
fruit trees; 10 room house; barn, etc. ‘These 
properties are offered with early possession, at 
reasonable prices. For full information apply, 
C. P. Peters & Son, 608 Chestnut St., Phila., 
Penn. 1-18-83. t.K 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMS—170 ACRES, 
which, 100 acres are timber, making good game 
preserve; pheasants, quail, etc., already there; 
2 miles railroad, main line Penna. between Lan- 
caster and Philadelphia; nice large 10-room frame 
mansion; bath, toilet, barn, trout stream; make 
nice country club. Price $6,500. Cheap. A. 
Heald & Son, West Chester, Pa. 1 


POLK COUNTY FARMS FREE BOOK; ALL 
kinds of grain, f-uit and vegetables grow rank; 
cattle, sheep and hogs wax fat, and a spring on 
every mile of land; we have nothing to sell, but 
want to tell you about Polk County in a free 
book, Hunters Summer and Winter resort. Mena 
Commercial Club, Mena, Ark. 1.t.c. 


TEXAS MID-COAST, SPORTSMAN’S PARA- 
dise Farms, and Ranches, for sale. E. F. Mce- 
‘Donald, Bay City, Texas. 2 t-4-18 
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REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—REAL ESTATE—SELL YOUR 
property quickly for cash, no matter where lo- 
cated, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., Dept. 10, Lincoln, Nebr. 1.t. 
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SOLDIERS’ BOOKS 


BOYS GOING TO FRANCE NEED THE 
“Soldiers Handy French Book.” The book of 
the hour. Compiled by Army experts. Contains 
all military, naval, aeronautical and other words, 
terms, phrases, et¢., essential for all ordinary 
conversations with French comrades or civilians 
on any subject. Gives correct, simplified pro- 
nunciation in French, with English equivalents. 
Quickly, easily learned during spare time in camp, 
trench or hospital. Malk:zs French interesting, 
instructive home study for everybody. Replete 
with necessary helps and information of ‘greatest 
daily service to every soldier and sailor while 
“over there.” Compact; fits soldiers pocket. 
Khaki covers. Get one yourself; send one to 
your boy, friend or sweetheart. Only 25c (coin); 
8 for 65c, postpaid to you or any soldiers address, 
anywhere, with gift card bearing your name. Ger- 
man and Italian books, similar to above, same 
price cece. State which is wanted. Write ad- 
dresses plainly. Free, 300 year Perpetual Calen- 
dar. Good for any year. Instantly determines 
all past and future dates, Easter Sundays, etc. 
U-need-1 for history study. Sent free with every 
65c order, if you include names 5 or more par- 
ents having sons in National Service. Calendar 
alone, 15c. Catalog other soldiers necessities upon 
request. Agents and dealers—here’s your “best 
seller.” Order samples and get busy. Every 
soldier wants it; civilians too. Hutchins Magazine 
Agency, Box 411-C, Summerville, Georgia. 1.t.c.? 








SONGS OR MUSIC 


“GO MY SON, GOD BLESS YOU,” THE 
song that stir’d the nation. Patriotic success 15c. 
Sovereign Pub. Co., 160 Sycamore, Buffalo, ae 











TAXIDERMY 


FOR SALE—40 LESSON COURSE TAXI- 
dermy, $12. John Devin, 109 N. Rose Street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 1t 


MOUNTED BIRDS AND ANIMALS FOR 
sale, ducks, geese, pheasants, hawks, owls, snipe, 
squirrels, fox, deerheads, etc. Reasonable prices. 


Send for list. M. J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 1818 
Bleecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y. lte 
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ASHAWAY LINES 


have been lines of service for neariy a century. 


We made the first Cuttyhunk Line, now the name is copied 
aimost universally. 


Our line is called the Original Cuttyhunk, which it is. Watch 
or it. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


93 years of continuous service. ASHAWAY, R.I., U.S.A 





Fire Arms—F ishing Tackle 


Athletic and Camp Outfits 
Military Supplies 
Send for Booklet 
‘““Serviceable Gifts For Those Who Serve” 


SCHOVERLING, DALY ©& GALES 
302 and 304 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





THE CELEBRATED B/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


Ae 
HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, 85; Oct. 8, 89; Mar. 21,’11. Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and other large Game Fish, in 
fact the last word in Reel Making. Circular and prices furnished on application. 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Established 1830 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORK 
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AIREDALES 





ON QUESTIONNAIRE, SO 


must sell ml Airedales and Setters. 
Sam Nothstine, Mancelona, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 


Ft 









$10 BUYS GOOD 6 =. AIREDALE FE- 


eligible to A. Pedigree a 


im: 4 Ladd, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE. 
Walton, Boneder, 











sponsibility for 

tions between buyers and sellers brought 

in contact through these columns. 
This applies particularly to dogs and 








AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE—W. 
4200 6th Ave., Des Moines, 


AIREDALES—WINNING 
Two prospective winning young- 
sters, bitch and dog, $30.00 each. 
Matz, Carmi, Ill. 





the purchase price 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
deposited with some 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


CHAMPION BRED 
bitch, $40.00. 


n> 





EXCHANGE — COLLIE OR 
Scottie for 16 gauge Winchester hammerless pum 
Also leather suitcase and field glass wante 
the dog or 








FOR SALE—PEDIGREED AIREDALES. 
. Wahle, 3553 Neenah Av., Dunning, II. 


> 








FOR SALE—REGISTERED AIREDALE TER- 
rier, one oo old, ~—— 55 Ibs., male, show type. 
H. B. Merkle, Hart- 











PEDIGREED AIREDALES— WANT 
30-30, tools, vise or pipe tools. 
sen R. Jackson, Carlos, Minn. 


SPORTING AIREDALES—A FEW HUSKY 
A from trailing, fighting parents of imported 
Natural retrievers and guaranteed hunt- 
“Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


What has you? 


_FOR SALE—A FOUR-YEAR-OLD POINTER 





’ work on quail; good one; not 
so fast you can’t hunt her and walk; will find 
every dead bird that hits the ground. i 


. 1. Sheffield, Ala. 


FOR SALE—LLEWELLYN SETTER PUPS. 
Whelped July 25th. 
bitches $8.00. 
Oregon, Rt. 1, 


FOR SALE—TWO OF THE BEST POINTER 
shooting dogs in the state of Indiana, none better; 











— ¥ registration. Dogs 





4 seen 8 MONTHS WELL STARTED 


"Trained Coon, Rabbit Hounds. 
Curtis Matz, C i 





North and South; both past 
masters in the quail game; one hundred and a 
. W. Price, Lafayette, Ind. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS READY TO SHIP. 
Bred from the best of imported Champions. i 
reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. 
photo on application. 


chicken and onal 
roken female for sale. 


= 





BEAGLES AND RABBITS DOGS ON TRIAL. 
Puppies $3.50 up, beauties. 
Valleys, Penn. 


BEAGLE PUPPIES, WINNERS—$3.50 AND 
5 cheap—week’s trial. 


. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


" BEAGLES, THE KIND THAT PLEASE PUR- 
Also broken beagles. 
state your want. 
st. Louis Beagle Kennels, St. Louis, "Mo. 


. F. Bowman, Seven 
Pedigree and 
All papers furnished with 








POINTERS POINTERS POINTERS—STAND- 
é eligible to registry. xi 
Wilton, Conn. 


TRAINED, STANCH, TRACTABLE, PEDI- 
two-year pointed dog; sacrifice. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WELL BROKEN ENGLISH SETTER—A 
i 170 Rhode Island, De- 


Sent on approval, 





FOR SALE—BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
Opposum and Skunk 


. blood hounds. Harold Evans, Moores = 
= 





TRAINED BEAGLES AND PUPPIES OF CH. 
” Blue Boy and Barmaid Boy, blood. 
basso Kennels, West Bend, i i 





FOR SALE—RABBIT HOUND, 
well broke, $10, bargain. 








DOGS WANTED ‘ Smith, Valley Cen- 











FOR SALE—SOME EXTRA GOOD FOX, 
,» Possum and Skunk hounds. 
La Roy Duvall, 


Address P. O. 








FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
From mountain section North Arkansas. 
Address, Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 5 


HAVE SEVERAL HIGH CLASS TRAINED 
On Lg Prices reasonable. 
mene, just er 4 





CHOICE LLEWELLYN, ENGLISH, 
setter pups and trained dogs, 
iels and retrievers, pups and dogs. 
Prices reasonable. 
oughbred Kennels. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES, THREE FE- 
parents of which i 
well bred and registered. 
Price $10.00 each. 
Eastport, Maine. 


also pointers, span- 





Enclose ors for lists. Thor- 
foxhounds for sale. 
Walker “ee. 





are excellent 


Whelped June SALE OR EXCHANGE—AGE FOUR YEARS 
open trailer coon hound for still trailer. . 


Forshaw, Wallingford, Conn. 








GUN DOGS 


RABBIT HOUNDS FOR SALE. TRIAL AL- 
lowed. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
(4 t 3-18) 


TWENTY EXTRA WELL TRAINED FOX. 
hounds, the finest that grows; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. J. H. MILLER, Christiana, Pa. 3t-4-18 


TWO YOUNG HOUNDS, TWO YEARS OLD. 
Claude Hoover, Ashville, O. 1t 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, ALL AGES, FOUR 
grand dogs at stud, some great bargains in young 
stock. A. C. Wheeler, Ballston Spa, N. Y. © 1.t. 


ENGLISH TOY SPANIELS AND MEXICO 
Chihuahuas. Mrs. G. H. Moore. 1t 


FOR SALE—COCKER SPANIEL PUPS REG. 
istered and pedigreed from the finest blood lines. 
J. E. Horne, Exeter, Nebraska. 1.t. 























TERRIERS 





18ST PRIZE CHAMPION BRED ENGLISH 
bull terrier, $25, without pedigree; male brindle, 
half French, half English; a real bulldog, $25; 


fine Doberman Pinscer; other breeds. (Graham, 
4938 State, Chicago, IIl. 1t 





FOR SALE—LITTER OF FINE IRISH TER- 
riers, eight weeks old, sired by Champion Thorn- 
croft Macksman, and out of an excellent Cham- 
pion Wicklow Mick bitch, a litter of quality to 
select from. B. S. Haring, Sparrows Point, Md. 

1 


+ 





FOR SALE—TWO PEDIGREED MALE BOS- 


ton terriers, kink tail. Dark Brindle. Four 
months old. Price $20. L. O. Halverson, Box 
115, Butterfield, Minn. 1.t. 





NICE FOX TERRIER, FEMALE 2 YEARS 
old. Splendid hunter and companion, $9.00 or 
trade on 22 repeater. “32 Remington” tools for 
sale. E.. Holliday, New Athens, Ohio. 1.t. 


WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE IRISH 
terriers, subject to registration, not more than 
9 months old. P. O. Box 74, Garland, Tex. 
W. M. Buchanon. 1 





a 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ECZEMA PSORIASIS, CANCER, GOI- 
tre, tetter, old sores, catarrh, 
dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, piles; cured or no charge. Write for par- 
ticulars and free samples. Eczema Remedy Com- 
pany, Hot Springs, Ark. (12 t 5-18) 


‘iiesatghnassthleeeiigiela acti haainiaanien id eiatadihied einen i ae 

A GREAT BROOD AND SHOOTING BITCH 
by Sherwood’s Fred—Fairland Count dam; four 
years last July, $50.00; guaranteed; does not re- 
trieve. William Faherty, Perryville, Mo. 1t 


‘atria sedenaetletiie Tisai ittadaindissiseaalh net atten dec igieasicadetin ae eetieniiek 

AT STUD—THE IMPORTED SEALYHAM 
terrier, Champion The Varmint. Fee $20.00. 
Caton Hill Kennels, Whitehall, N. Y. Puppies 
by this dog for sale. lt 


jnstensGcihiatdtnascaeeonattsniitigig Aidan iets sieht i ie 

FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL WHITE SILKEN 
Poodle pups. Snow .Ball Kennels, 125 W. 12th, 
Pueblo, Colo. 1.t. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS HUNTING, 
sporting, farm, watch, and pet dogs; rabbits, fer- 
rets, guinea pigs, poultry, pigeons, and hogs; 
young stock specialty; stamp for reply and _ cir- 
culars. Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Ohio. y oe Mi of 


FOR SALE—ONE BLACK AND TAN BITCH, 
three fine male pups. Also raccoon and opos- 
sum. John Julius, R. 32, Swayzer, Indiana. 1-K 


FOR SALE—PEKINGESE PUPPIES FROM 
finest registered and imported stock. Mrs. J. 
W. Kenney, 206 E. Poplar St., San Antonio, 
Texas. J 1.K. 

FOR SALE—PUPPIES, WHELPED AUGUST 
5, that should make good grouse dogs, black, 
white and tan, two males, two females; $25 apiece. 
Deuse’s Grouse Dog Kennels, Chester, Conn. it 
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[THE KENNEL MART 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GERMAN SHEPHERD PUPPIES FOR SALE 
—Price, $50.00 and up. Mrs. Genevieve Chand- 
ler Phipps, Greystone Camp, Evergreen, Colo. 1t 
lat aos an eral nub dtoans aed eienticambepiaeiaietaaiiinrmriais 


GROUSE DOG PUPPIES—WHELPED JULY 
Ist, 1917. Sired’ by the Grouse Dog Champion, 
Rodfield Dan, Jr. (85515); dam, the famouse 
Marse Ben bitch, Doc’s Marse Queen (30408). 
Thre edogs, one bitch, finely ticked, four months 
old. Enrolled. Prices right considering breeding. 
Abundance of Gladstone Blood, these puppies will 
make you the ideal Grouse dog. Elmer Roeder, 
Austin, Pa. 1t 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 


Address Desk F, Hounds and Hutning, Decatur, 
3-18-1.t.P-T.F.c. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE FAMOUS POLICE DOGS—PUPPIES 
and grown stock of excellent qualities for sale. 
Philip H. Geil, 1801 No. 24th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


MANGE 


ing the trouble. 
Springs, Ark. 


ECZEMA, EAR CANKER, 
goitre, cured or no_ charge. 
Write for particulars describ- 
Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 

(12 t 15-18) 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A_ vegetable compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 
doses 50c; 18, $1; 50,( $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical 
Prfoducts Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 

6.17-18 


TT 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
lS 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL OR EX- 
change. Books, guns, rifles, cameras, bicycles, 
motorcycles, and miscellaneous objects? Adver- 
tise in The Texas: Trader, a magazine_ which 
offers a market to everyone, everywhere. Present 
rate 2c a word or 50 words $1. Send 10c in 
silver for a sample copy. The Texas Trader, 722 
Spaulding St., San Angelo, Texas. Please tell us 
where you saw this ad. aes 
5 ciation amenpiemimntiinell 


62 VARIETIES PURE BRED CHICKENS, 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys, Live Mallard Decoys, 
Wild Geese and English Setter Dogs, several 
High-Ciass Guns for sale. Special attention given 
to sportsmen. Large Illustrated Poultry Cata- 
logue mailed for 4c. C. M. Atwood, Box 22, 
Dundee, Minn. 1.t.com. 


FAST SELLER; IMPROVED FABRIC BACK 
Patch for inner tubes. $1 kit sent postpaid for 
50c. Extra discount for large order. Every 
motorist a prospect. Consumers’ Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 2-t.K 


FORD TOURING, 1916 MODEL—ENGINE, 
Transmission and front assembly just been over- 
hauled. Car in first class condition. All good 
tires. Price $260. Small deposit will hold car 
until spring. Private owner. Leckie, 497 
Diamond Ave., Woodhaven, Long Island. _1.t.K. 


sia sh scien cipnbacesesinsan sl ieibigiitapiinnincicncmicigeaititiemribe 

TWO SPLENDID MOOSEHEADS—magnificent 
specimens, 40 to 50-inch spread; good color; ideal 
for Club or Hall decoration; prospective purchaser 
can deposit purchase price with Forest & Stream, 
and heads will be sent on approval—money to 
be returned if heads are not satisfactory. E. W. 
Loveojy, Lowell, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
¥% size, 53c; ‘Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 1.4.K 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, fancy 
pigeons rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill Kennels, 
Hanover, Pa. 10.t.12-18. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—IDEAL COMPAN- 
ions, Puppies and grown hounds for sale. Dela- 
ware Valley Farms, Titusville, N. J. 1.t.c. 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 

12.t.2-19-c. 

ALABAMA, $750 BUYS 5 ACRES ON RIVER 
boat landing, fres:. and salt water, fishing—fine 
for Club. Dr. Condres, Bangor, Mich. 1.t.K 


ASK BOIES’ HE’S GOT’EM—ALL VARIE- 
ties Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Cavies, Rats, Mice, Fer- 
rets, Fur-bearing Animals, Poultry, Pigeons, 
Pheasants, Peafowl, etc. Complete Catalog, valu- 
able Feeding and Breeding Chart 5c BOIES’ Rab- 
bit Book, many receipts for serving, 25c.) Boies, 
Box 200, Millbrook, N. Y. t.f.c. 


WINTER HOME IN FLORIDA. WOULD AP.- 
peal to sportsmen for its hunting and fishing. For 
price and terms, address W. B. Healy, Copper 
Hill, Arizona, 1.t.c. 


GORDON SETTER, THREE FEMALE PUP- 
pies. Spayed, five months old, from best strain, 
well marked. Floyd T. Field, Savannah, N. Y. 

1.6 


IMMENSE PROFITS RAISING BELGIAN 
Hares for us. We furnish stock and pay you 
$2.00 each and expressage when three months 
old. Contracts, booklet and full information 10c. 
Thorson Rabbit Company, Aurora, Colorado. 1t 


“GAS-SOL” GIVES YOU 15 TO 40% MORE 
mileage and eliminates carbon. Money back Guar- 
antee. 106 tablets treat one hundred gallons 
gasoline. Price One Dollar. Live Agents wanted. 
Gas-Sol, Dept. “F,’’ Wakefield, Mass. 1.t. 


RABBITS—STANDARD BRED BELGIAN 
Hares for sale. Wayne Moats, Waynesboro, R. 1, 
Penna. 1.t. 


BEAGLE PUPPIES WINNERS—$3.50 AND 
$4.50 each. Broken Dogs cheap. Week’s trial. 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 1.t. 


_ORATIONS, DEBATES, SPEECHES, SPE- 
cial papers. Original, accurate compositions with 
true ring prepared for all events. 500 words $1. 
Ephraim Buchwald, Dept. F, 118 East 129th St., 
New York. Te 
ep tesiliiiiee bth aeons cksdn-eincch tog ltemast tai tkatieate sae ne 

BOSTON TERRIER PUPS WANTED. GIVE 
description and price. Art Pet Shop, 1244 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. Lt. 


WILL EXCHANGE BEST PEDIGREED 
Airedales, outdoor kind, for phonograph or west- 
ern saddle. A. Orman, Albee, S. D. 1.t. 


COCKERELS FROM GUARANTEED TRAP- 
nested stock with records of 200. O. W. Zelie, 
Appleton, Wis. 1.t. 
be eEEEERREEEEEee ee 

GRAND LOT OF PUPPIES, FLORIST, 
Hempfield and Tippecanoe strains. Truesdell’s 
Kennels, Shipshewana, Ind. 24. 


FOR SALE—GERMAN SHEPHERD DOG, 
female, Hilda of Elmview, two years of age. 
Price reasonable. Charles Schott, 1065 17th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3A: 


So aeeeepceoomeeypriniestansntseotsvineenaecnsncsijrionantineihloninienlailalpecanes 
PRICES FOR MOUNTING HEADS AND 


whole bodies, heads size of Deer, $3.25; heads size 
of Moose, $12.00; birds size of Big Owls, $2.25; 
birds size of Eagles, $4.00 to $5.00; birds size of 
Blackbirds, $1.00; Bodys size of Squirrels, $1.50. 
I buy Raw Furs. Write for prices on any thing 
you have to sell or mount. F. Gent. Rockford, 
Minn. 14. 


SEND ME YOU TAXIDERMY WORK— 
First class work at reasonable prices. <A. C. 
Penfield, Conneautville, Pa. 1.t. 


HAVE YOU READ THE FINISHED MYS5- 
tery. 608 pages. Maroon gold binding. Biblical, 
wonderful, just out, order now. Postpaid, 60c. 
Mrs. G. Brown, R. 2, York, Pa. 1t 


Sintacimatnasansnahe tale conbisiie Sis taD suis Sia IE eats 

ELECTRIC, LIGHT; FOUR-PASSENGER, IN- 
closed top, run only 918 miles since factory re- 
built and equipped with new battery and tires 
year ago; best electric ever offered in city for 
$475. Indiana Battery Service Co., 1007 North 
Meridan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 1.t. 
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FROM A SPORTSMAN’S 
DAUGHTER 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When a middle-aged and very domesti- 
cated woman stops at a newsstand, where 
“Good Housekeeping,” “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” etc., are staring her solemnly in 
the face, she is not expected to buy a “Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.” And it is always with 
a shy, apologetic glance towards the above- 
mentioned treasures that I reach for a 
copy of Forest and Stream. 

There’s a reason. 

I am a daughter of many generations of 
well-to-do sportsmen and hunters, and -my 
birthplace is in France, beyond the battle- 
line, in the territory temporarily occupied 
by the Germans. What might its present 
condition be? Does my father’s house still 
stand? The house that, when I was a 
child, was to me a castle of sacred, inviola- 
ble safety, of unshakable security. When 
I stood, on a cold winter’s night in the 
farthest corner of our garden, looking out 
over the smooth, white meadows, glistening 
in the moonlight, with the wolves howling 
on the edge of the still, snowbound forest, 
while a distant train sounded a blast of its 
whistle as it rumbled on through the snowy 
stillness —It all seemed a necessary part of 
my home,—that howling of the wolves, and 
the rumbling of the train, for it enhanced 
the sense of security of my home. 

And when the snow melted, and the vio- 
lets came out in that corner, I stood there, 
looking towards the forest, as it got greener 
and greener....And then came the first call 
of the cuckoo, and Spring was here. It al- 
ways had been thus, for generations, and I 
knew it always would be. 

And when the hunting season opened I 
could hear the short, high-pitched barking 
of the hounds on a trail; I heard the shots 
fired, and once, during a drag hunt I saw 
a doe “break through” and come out in the 
open. She ran down a slight incline be- 
tween the field and the forest, and at the 
bottom of it, cleared a small creek in one 
graceful bound, and disappeared again in 
the thickets. 

And through the long winter nights, when 
the men would sit around the stove telling 
hunters’ yarns, or praising the remarkable 
intelligence of their dogs, we children sat 
and listened. Yet, it had always been thus, 
—when our grandfather was a boy, he sat 
and, listened to tales of his grandfather and 
his friends. And after my sister and 
brother and I would be grown and old, 
other children would sit and listen, or stand 
in the corner of the garden on a wintry, 
moonlit night looking out over the glisten- 
ing meadows, towards the forest, with the 
wolves howling at its edge, and the whistle 
of a distant train sounding shrill through 
the wintry night..... 

To-day, when I read how whole towns 
are wiped out and forests destroyed by the 
bursting shells, I realize that things can 
never again be the same, not while the 
Earth stands. And there are moments 
when the remembrance of it all strikes me 
like the stab of a dagger; and I want to 
throw myself, facedown on the ground and 
tear my hair and screarm,—not because I 
wish my childhood days back, but for the 
pack of lies that Life held out to the eager, 
trusting child. Jay Way. 
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to them by sportsmen in every state in the 
Union, All during the summer reports had 
come back about how different youngsters 
were progressing in their training and more 
than one handler, primed with confidence, 
had assured his employer that nothing could 
beat their entry. It was a cinch from every 
angle. The day came for the trials; the 
entry was one of the largest that had ever 
been run at a prairie trial and men who 
had followed bird dogs for a quarter of a 
century agreed that a better bunch of 
youngsters had never been brought to- 
gether, just as they all agreed when the 
judging was over that the three best dogs 
were these pointers that Armstrong ran. 

Never before in the history of field trials 
had one man won first, second, and third 
place at a field trial with three pointers. It 
is a long way from these field trials in the 
prairie to the United States trials in Ten- 
nessee, and few dogs have ever gone the 
route, but these dogs went all the way, won 
trial after trial and captured the champion- 
ship, it being the first time in its long his- 
tory that it had ever been won by a dog 
of any breed of Derby age. This year, 
despite the fact that all sports have suf- 
fered more or less by the war, the All 
American trials were of the largest in their 
history. Again were these dogs successful. 


Y common consent the American Field 
Futurity is recognized as the Derby 
classic of the field trial world. It is run 

on quail, all of the conditions governing the 
stake are conducted most carefully and the 
verycream of the bird dog blood of thecoun- 
try annually compete for its splendid purse 
and the coveted honors. It was won this 
year by Ringing Bells, the dog that Arm- 
strong had won with on the prairies, and 
among the dogs he defeated was Unospeck, 
handled by John Gude, who has been a most 
successful developer of Futurites ever since 
the stake was founded. This remarkable 
bitch on January 7 won the United States 
Derby at Grand Junction, Tennessee, and 
the following week Comanche Rap, one of 
last year’s winning trio, won the rich Na- 
tional All Age at Letohatchin, Alabama, de- 
feating such seasoned campaigners as the 
setter Champion Candy Kid and De Soto 
Frank. After two seasons of such suc- 
cessful campaigning the question naturally 
arises: Is it a new strain of pointer blood 
or wherein do they differ from other point- 
ers? The answer is: They are of the same 
blood as thousands of other pointers owned 
by sportsmen and used as shooting dogs in 
every state in the Union. It is the blood 
that half a century of pointer breeders, men 
like Arkwright, Price, and Salter across the 
seas, and McMurdo Buckell, Seitner, Wise, 
and Fishel and a little host of others in this 
country have faced criticism and worked 
steadfastly to produce by intelligent mating 
and continuous development. The blood is 
at hand for all, a common heritage for 
American sportsmen; therefore interest 


centers in the man who trained and han- 
dled them, 

Robert Armstrong comes from a straight 
bred family of pointer breeders and han- 
dlers. His father, Edward Armstrong, 
was the greatest game keeper and bird dog 
handler that Britain has ever known; he 


THE HANDLER OF RINGING BELLS 
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won the first field trial that is recognized in 
the traditions and records of the sport. 
Four of his sons came to this country, Jack, 
Will, Ned and Bob. Jack was in the em- 
ploy of the Goulds and was murdered by 
a poacher he had prosecuted. Will, a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. forces, died on the Mex- 
ican border. Ned is a steward of the Clar- 
ence Mackay properties and Bob has writ- 
ten a page or two of field trial history 
worthy of the traditions of his family. 


What is his system of training and where-. 


in does it differ from other trainers, is the 
next question. Of that we are not pre- 
pared to say, but we have spent many days 
with him afield; we have seen him handle 
many dogs and know his methods. Kind- 
ness and patience are his watchwords. 

When Bob Armstrong commences to han- 
dle young puppies he allows them to chase 
birds as much as they like, for in his opin- 
ion the more they do so the greater their 
determination to hunt for and find them. 
The most successful dogs that he has owned 
have been broken in in this way and it is 
his experience that puppies who are too 
much schooled and are not allowed a period 
of reckless puppyhood do not develop suf- 
ficient dash or range wide enough for field 
trials and in the end become potters. As 
soon as puppies begin to show signs of 
pointing, and he gives them daily oppor- 
tunity to do so, he makes much of them and 
many of them give up themselves the 
habit of chasing, and are easily made steady 
at point. The check cord is used only on 
rare occasions. 

Two things upon which he is insistent, 
however, is that all of his field trial pros- 
pects, as well as his shooting dogs, must be 
the descendants of parents that have been 
trained and regularly shot over, and it is 
noticeable that he spends as much of his 
time with his youngsters as possible and 
takes them out with him on daily walks. 
The early lesson, such as drop to word or to 
hand, keeping to heel, etc., are a matter of 
daily practice. A perfectly raw puppy can 
easily be taught to drop in a few lessons 
without the use of._a whip, check cord, 
spike collars or the other contrivances that 
breakers use. All that is necessary to do 
is to simply place the puppy down on his 
belly with his feet in front of him. This is 
done as gently as possible at the same time 
the word “drop” being repeated slowly. If 
the puppy attempts to rise, he is gently 
forced down until he remains there quietly. 
After he will do so without pressure from 
the hand back away from him a short dis- 
tance. If he gets up to follow you take him 
back and put him down again. By this 
same method and by raising the hand when 
the word “drop” is given the puppy will 
soon learn to drop to hand. 

In teaching the puppy to stay at heel, a 
light cord is attached to his collar and he is 
led about. If he attempts to run ahead a 
few taps over the nose with a light switch 
will make him fall back to the proper posi- 
tion. This is about all the yard training 
that Armstrong gives his dogs, but it is im- 
portant work for it is at this time he in- 
stills confidence in his youngsters and gets 
close to their affections. 

Young bird dogs can be taught to point 
in the Spring, but there are objections to 








DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
‘ a e a 
ps ‘If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 


50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
Opinion without charge: Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents, 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 





Pointers 


nd 


Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 





Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL, 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 





Terriers 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 


Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


Kennels 


Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio |! 
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FOR CONVENIENCE SAKE 


you sometimes order a small package of biscuits 
or food for your dog—when at a show or on a 
journey for instance—but do you always insist 
upon having “SPRATT’S”? The mere fact that 
you are only buying a small quantity is no rea- 
son why you should content yourself with biscuits 
of inferior quality, as you can always obtain 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES 


AND 


PUPPY BISCUITS 


Write for samples and send 2-cent-stamp for 


“Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, N. J. 
Cleveland 


San Francisco St. Louis 


Montreal 


Factory also in London, England 














THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pionters Fishel’s 


Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and brood 
bitches. Write me if you want a_ shooting dog. 
List free. U, R. Fishel, Box 128, Hope, Indiana. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. im stamps or 


coin. 


Fox- 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, 
Skunk, 


hounds, Coon, Opossum, 


Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 


Ferrets, 10c. 
YORK, PA. 


and Farm Dogs. 
BROWN’S KENNELS, 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 





Is This Worth 
the Price? 


Our field dog control will 
stop your dog breaking 
shot or wing, teaches him 
what whoa means; fast 
dogs can be worked in 


close, youngsters field 


broken in a week; sent 
postpaid with full training 
lessons for $2. Our book- 
let, “Making a Meat Dog,” 
free on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Preston, Conn. 











aN BOOK ON 


Me |DOG DISEASES 
— And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 
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this as there is no possibility of killing a 
bird over them at this time and rewarding 
them for their good work. Some training, 
however, is always done in the Spring but 
the finishing touches to all of his dogs takes 
place the latter end of August or the begin- 
ning of September. In the present day, it is 
absolutely necessary that pointers and set- 
ters should be free rangers, and his dogs 
are encouraged to take wide beats; but the 
whistle is used when they get too far away 
and they are taught to obey it promptly. 
For the first few times when birds are 
flushed, if the inexperienced puppy chases 
them as far as he can see them he is not 
interfered with by the whistle. Upon the 
puppy’s return, however, he is dropped to 
hand at the place where he started. 


When casting a dog away he is always 
started against the wind. A well broken and 
experienced animal always works this way 
if possible. Hunting down wind is a great 
handicap and it is practically impossible to 
expect a young dog to find birds working 
that way; but by always starting him right 
he soon learns to seek the wind himself. 
Young dogs are always encouraged by re- 
wards and flattery to use their brains as 
well as their noses for without this com- 
bination no pointer or setter can be a per- 
fect bird finder. Too much is never at- 
tempted at one time. After his dogs have 
done a meritorious action he is sure to let 
them know that he is pleased with them. 
After his puppies have learned all the minor 
details of breaking, and will search the 
fields intelligently, drop to hand and are 
steady to point and obedient to the whistle 
or word of command, their education is 
considered as well advanced but not yet 
complete. They must be taught to back. 
A sharp lookout is always kept for the 
slightest inclination to gun-shyness, and the 
effort is always made to let the young dog 
understand that the sound of the gun will 
not hurt him but is associated with some- 
thing from which he will derive pleasure. 


To accustom young dogs to the sound of 
the gun a pistol is fired off a short distance 
from the kennel just before feeding. The 
puppy which is inclined to gun-shyness is 
sometimes coupled to an old dog which is 
perfectly steady to shot. Others that lack 
confidence are led in the rear of a shooting 
party until they have seen a few birds killed 
and afterwards as a rule they do not again 
show nervousness. In shooting over a 
puppy for the first time he is always careful 
to kill a bird as that goes a long way to 
build‘ng up the spirits of a young dog. 

To teach puppies to back, he takes them 
out one at a time with a perfectly steady 
old dog. When the latter points the young- 
ster will either back of his own accord, 
rush in and steal the point or simply break 
in and chase. If the youngster does not im- 
prove with repeated opportunities but con- 
tinues to break in and flush, the check cord 
is brought into use, and he is lead up behind 
the pointing dog quietly and held in this 
position until he finally quiets down and 
take an interest in the pointing dog and 
honors his point by backing. All of this, of 
course, is not accomplished in one lesson or 
in several, but is slowly instilled into the 
mind of the pupil, who is never for a mo- 
ment allowed to lose the confidence of his 
handler. In fact the most remarkable thing 
of all is the absolute devotion this rugged 
man from the Scottish border receives from 
the dogs he has about him. 

















